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SIR JOHN BOWRING, LL.D., F-.R.S., &c. | time in the preparation of coarse woollens for China and 
—— | the Spanish Peninsula. He was of studious and reserved 

HE name of Sir John Bowring will be associated for | habits, devoting almost all his leisure to a secluded study, 
many a long year in the far East with the success- | whose walls he had lined with books, with objects of 

ful government of one of our most important dependencies; | natural history, with chemical apparatus, antiquities, and 
inthe West, in other |- ——_—_—— - — —_——_—— —; various curiosities— 
words through the | a museum, in fact, 
length and breadth seldom opened even 
of Europe, as one of | to the members of 
the most able and his family—for he 
energetic of toilers was in the habit of 
inthe fields of com- locking himself in 
mercial, political, before day-break, 
and social reform, | and retiring to it 
during half a cen- | again when the la- 
tury and more. bours of the day 
Descended from were over. French 
an ancient Devon- | | was the only lan- 


shire family, which | guage he learned 
gave its name to from a master, one 


the estate of Bow- of the many clerical 
fingsleigh, in the Royalist refugees 
parish of West Al- whom the first 
lington, the subject French Revolution 
of this memoir was had flung upon the 
born at Larkbeare, shores of England. 
near Exeter, on the Young Bowring had 
17th of October, an intense desire to 
17992. He is the acquire languages ; 
eldest son of the late and unknown even 
Charles © Bowring, to any of his ac- 
Esq, of that place, quaintances, he mas- 
and his mother was tered Spanish, Ita- 
Sarah, daughter of _ lian,and Portuguese, 
the Rev. Thomas and had made con- 
lane, of St. Ives, siderable progress 
Cornwall. His an- in German and 
cestors had been for Dutch before he was 
many generations sixteen years old. 
connected with the His habit was to 
woollen manufac- seek every opportu- 
ture, which for cen- nity of speaking ; he 
turies was the sta- discovered that the 








ple trade of the tongue was by far 
West of England, SIR JOHN BOWRING, LL.D,, F.R.S., &e. | the most useful 
but which the pro- (From a photograph by Messrs. Maull and Polyblank.) | organ for learning 


living languages. 
He passed _ such 
: _ SS hours as he could 
| dispose of in company with the Italians, who, at that time 
perambulated England for the sale of barometers, &c., 
mar school of Moretonhampstead, in his native county, | or with the Lucchese boys, who then, as now, but with 
ohn Bowring, at the age of fourteen, was employed by far inferior wares, hawked their plaster casts through the 
his father in his trade, which principally consisted at that | country. He found that the great art of language. 


gress of machinery 
has gradually trans- 
ered to districts L Scientia ~— 

where coal is cheaper and more abundant. Having 
tecelved the rudiments of a sound education at the gram- 











shape when expression is given to it in another tongue, 
that the real and exact synonyms of language are few, 
and that dictionary aid, at least in the beginning of study, 
is rather pernicious than useful. He found out that the 
best mode of learning another tongue was to watch that 
easy mental process by which an infant acquires its own, 
by proceeding from the simplest signs and sounds to the 
more complex and entangled, from the noun to the verb, 
from the root to the various ramifications and auxiliaries. 
In this way Bowring acquired an easy command of most 
of the modern continental languages ; as a proof of which 
we may mention thag in after life he published very many 
volumes of translations, which may be grouped under the 
following heads :—the Sclavonic, Russian, Servian, Polish, 
Bohemian, Bulgarian, Slovakian, and Illyrian; Scandi- 
navian, Icelandic, Swedish, and Danish; Teutonic, 
Anglo-Saxon, High Dutch, Low Dutch, Frisian and 
Allemannish, Esthonian, Lettish, and Finnish; Hunga- 
rian, Biscayan, French, Provengal, and Gascon ; Italian, 
with its various dialects ; Spanish, Portuguese, Catalonian, 
Valencian, and Gallician. 

After remaining some time with his father, young 
Bowring entered a merchant's house at Exeter as a 
clerk; but soon gave evidence of a higher order of 
abilities than those which fitted him for the desk or the 
counting-house. He became in early life the political 
pupil of the illustrious Jeremy Bentham, whose principles 
he maintained in the pages of the Westminster Review, 
of which he was for some years the editor. After the 
death of Bentham, with whom he had lived in the habits 
of closest intimacy, and to whom he acted as executor, 
Mr. Bowring published a collection of his master’s works, 
accompanied by a biography of the great jurist, the 
whole consisting of twenty-three octavo volumes. Mr. 
Bowring now distinguished himself by an extraordinary 
knowledge of continental literature, particularly of the 


lyrical—or rather the song poetry—of the different Eu- | 


ropean nations, and in 1821-3 he gave to the public his 
“Specimens of the Russian Poets ” (2 vols.). This he 
followed up in 1824 by his “Batavian Anthology” and 
“ Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain;” in 1827 he 
published “ Specimens of the Polish Poets” and “ Servian 
Popular Poetry ;” in 1830 “ Poetry of the Magyars ;” 
and in 1832 “ Cheskian Anthology.” Besides the above, 
he published translations of poems, songs, and other 
productions from the Danish, German, Frisian, Dutch, 
Esthonian, Portuguese, Icelandic, and several other lan- 
guages, and also many volumes of hymns, original poems, 
and other works, amounting altogether to more than 
fifty volumes. For his two volumes of “ Russian Antho- 
logy” he received a diamond ring from the Emperor 
Alexander I., and for his works on Holland, some of 
which have been translated into Dutch, a gold medal 
from the king of the Netherlands. 

A great portion of his life, from the age of twenty to 
thirty, was passed in foreign countries. As we have said, 
he was originally intended for commercial pursuits, and 
during the Peninsular war he visited various ports in the 
north of Spain, and received consignments of merchan- 
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dise to very large amounts. He next visited Norther 
Europe, remaining some time in Russia, and traversing 
Sweden, Finland, and Germany: he also spent soma 
time in Portugal. During the whole of these journeyings 
he made it his rule, wherever he dwelt, to live more 
among the natives than among his own countrymen, and 
by adopting the tsages and speaking the language of 
the country, to make himself better acquainted with all 
its most peculiar and interesting points. In this manner 
it often happened to him to live several months without 
entering an inn ; but everywhere he was most hospitably 
received in countries—Holland for example—whose in. 
habitants have obtained a character for coldness and 
unsociableness with strangers, which they by no means 
merit. 

Sir John Bowring was also at this time extensively 
engaged in several official missions to foreign countries, 
In 1828, on the recommendation of Mr. Alexander 
Baring (afterwards Lord Ashburton) and the Parliamen. 
tary Finance Committee, he was sent by the late Right 
Hon. J. C. Herries, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to report on the public accounts of Holland ; and it was 
during this period that he received his diploma of LL.D, 
from the University of Groningen. For this’ mission 
Dr. Bowring received from Parliament nothing but the 
bare expenses of his journey. 

In 1829 he collected at Copenhagen the materials for 
a collection of Scandinavian poetry, and he also trans. 
lated “ Peter Schlemihl” from the German, on the strong 
recommendation of Adelung. While on a subsequent 
mission at Madrid, Dr. Bowring published in Spanish a 
work on “ African Slavery ;” and, about the same time, 
he also translated into French the “Opinions of the Early 
Christians on War,” written by Thomas Clarkson. 

From the period of his connection with the West. 
minster Review, Dr. Bowring had directed much of his 
attention to subjects of political economy, especially 
with respect to the commercial relations between Great 
Britain and the continental governments ; and in 183 
he was nominated, with the late Earl of Clarendon (whoat 
that time held the appointment of First Commissioner 
of Excise), Commercial Commissioner to France 
Though not successful to the extent that had been anti 
cipated, some liberal modifications of the tariff wer 
obtained. The export trade of Great Britain to Frane 
was, in 1831, 602,688/.; in 1858, 4,861,558/ The import 
trade of French produce from France to Great Britaia 
and British Colonies in 1831 was, according to the 
French official returns, 3,192,300/. ; whilst in 1857 it had 
amounted to 15,467,055. On our commercial relations 
with France, two elaborate reports were presented t 
Parliament by Lord Clarendon and Dr. Bowring, 

The reports of his commercial missions undertaket 
at various times, and which have been published for the 
information of Parliament, are those to Egypt and Syma 
to Lombardy, Tuscany and Rome, and to Switzerlan 
He afterwards visited the different States of the Germat 
Customs’ Union with similar objects in view. 

On Lord John Russell’s appointment to the Home 
Secretaryship, in 1830, he discharged the duties of # 
unpaid Commissioner to Inquire into the State of Ext 
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Parochial Records of Births and Deaths; and he ex- | 


amined and reported on more than seven thousand 
yolumes, which occupied him for inany months. 

He was nominated, in 1832, under Lord Grey’s Go- 
yernment, Secretary to the Commission for the Reform 
of the Public Accounts, of which Sir Henry Parnell was 
chairman ; and in that capacity he visited and examined 
in the greatest detail the Compéadbilité of the French 
Government, and presented two reports which were 
published for Parliament, and which form the ground- 
work of our present improved system. Sir Henry Parnell 
and Dr. Bowring wrote the Reports on the Exchequer, 
and prepared those resolutions which, after long delays, 
have become the law of public accountancy in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. Dr. Bowring also acted as 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee on Colonial 
Accounts, whose recommendations have led to some 
most important improvements. 
sition to the Government, a resolution, to the effect that 
the gross revenues of all taxes should be paid, without 
reduction, into the Exchequer, and that no appropriation 
should be made-without previous parliamentary sanction, 


He carried, in oppo- | 


—a principle which has become the ground-work of 


reform in our national accountancy. 

Upon the passing of the Reform Bill, in 1832, Dr. 
Bowring, with others who had long and ably advocated 
its paramount necessity, was called on by more than 
one constituency to take upon himself the responsible 
duties of a representative. A considerable majority of 
the electors of Blackburn signed a requisition to him; 
but by the profligate corruption of his opponents, he 
failed, though only by a very small number of votes. 
He received, however, a handsome service of plate from 
the people of Blackburn as a testimony of their regard ; 
and at the election of 1835 he again presented himself, 
but was again defeated bya few votes. The Kilmarnock 
boroughs, however, in that same year, returned him as a 
Radical Reformer, without canvassing a single elector, 
bya majority of 237 over the Whig, and 367 over the 
Tory candidate; but in 1837 the same constituency 
teyected him by a majority of 71, the principal causes 
being the “No Popery” cry, the supposed heterodoxy 
of his religious opinions, the part he had taken in the 
discussions on Sir Andrew Agnew’s “ Sabbath” bills and 
clauses, and, finally, the opposition of Port Glasgow to 
ree trade principles, on account of its connection with 
the Canadian monopoly. In January, 1841, he was an 
successful candidate for the Kirkcaldy burghs ; but he 
was, however, returned as one of the representatives of 
Bolton, and continued to retain his seat until 18409. 

t. Bowring’s career in Parliament, though com- 
paratively short, was by no means an idle one; and he 
Ss said to have surpassed all the Scotch members in 
regular attendance. It is almost needless to add, that 
a ype invariably of a Radical cast. He pithily 

» IN an address to his constituents, that he “had 
hever voted against the Whigs, except when the Whigs 
had voted with the Tories.” He spoke often in the 

— of ‘Commons, generally with effect, but never 

great length. If we may judge by the reports of 

asard, it would appear that the longest speeches he 
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made were on the improvements required in the various 
financial departments, especially with reference to a 
more satisfactory manner of keeping the public accounts, 
and on the abolition of flogging in the army. He acted 
as Chairman of two important Parliamentary Com- 
mittees, viz. that on the Accounts of the Colonies, 


Y 


| and that on Public Petitions; and took a very active 


part in the Committee on the Distress of the Hand- 
loom Weavers, that on Irish Education, and that on the 
State of the Arts as applied to the Manufactures of the 
Country. He was also a member of the Speaker's 
Committee, to which the publication of all parliamentary 
returns is referred; of the Committee for Examining 
into the Offices of the House of Commons, and of that 
of Public Documents. He sat, also, on the Committee 
on the British Museum and the Record Commission, as 
well as on General Darling’s Committee, where he, 
Colonel (afterwards Gencral) Thompson, and Mr. Wilkes, 
made a vain struggle to throw open the doors of the 
committee-room to the public; but the Tory members 
invariably moved that the room should be cleared of 
strangers. 

On two occasions Dr. Bowring visited Belgium with a 
view to the modification of their commercial system ; 


| and he represented Great Britain at the meeting of the 





| 


| 


Zollverein in Berlin in 1838. His communications with 
Sir Robert Peel, at that period, were not without their 
influence in bringing about that change in our com- 
mercial system which has in its results (as productive of 
free trade) proved so largely beneficial. It may be 
mentioned here that Dr. Bowring wrote the greater part 
of the report of Mr. Hume’s Committee on the Import 
Duties,—a report which has been translated into all the 
commercial languages of Europe, and circulated to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands of copies, and that 
many of its recommendations were adopted by Sir 
Robert Peel. 

He received a handsome service of plate from the 
Manxmen for the services he had rendered, by obtaining 
an Act of Parliament for their emancipation from tyranny 
of feudal laws and customs; and another from the 
Maltese, for his advocacy, as their unofficial represen- 
tative, in the House of Commons. Aided by the 
powerful support of the late Prince Consort, he ob- 
tained, after repeated discussions in the House of 
Commons, the issue of the florin, which was the first 
step towards the introduction of the decimal system 
into our currency. 

In January, 1849, he was nominated to the British 
Consulship at Canton ; and in 1853 he was made Super- 
intendent of Trade and Plenipotentiary in China; and 
subsequently held the appointment of Governor, Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and Vice-Admiral of Hong Kong and 
its dependencies, as well as Chief Superintendent of 
Trade in our dependencies east of the Ganges. 

On receiving his appointment as Governor of Hong 
Kong, and whilst on leave of absence in England, in 
February, 1854, he received the honour of knighthood. 
He was also nominated a Commander of the Belgian 
Order of Leopold, and a Commander of the Order of 
Christ of Portugal. In 1870 His Majesty the King of 
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Italy conferred upon him a Knight-Commandership in 
the noble Order of St. Maurice, on the occasion of the 
ratification of the Italo-Hawaiian Treaty; and during 
the present year the King of the Belgians has decorated 
him with the Star of a Grand Officer of the Order of 
Leopold. He has also the Grand Cordon of Isabella 
the Catholic; is a Knight Commander of the Swedish 


_ Mail and other newspapers. 


Order of the Northern Star, of the Austrian Order of | 


Francis Joseph, and of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy. 


It was during his administration at Hong Kong that | 


the insult was offered to the British Flag by the Chinese 
Government, which resulted in open hostilities between 
England and China, and which led to considerable dis- 
cussion in Parliament, and to the temporary removal of 
Lord Palmerston from office in 1858. 

The policy and the proceedings of Sir John Bowring 
in China require a more detailed notice, as they have 
been the subject of one of the most animated dis- 
cussions in Parliamentary history. That policy, earnestly 
defended by Lord Palmerston’s Government, was con- 
demned by a hostile vote, representing the most dis- 
cordant element of the House of Commons, which 
necessitated the temporary suspension of the diplomatic 
position of Sir John, and the appointment of Lord Elgin 
to take charge of the negotiations. The most remark- 


able fact, however, was, that the attack was led by some | 
| Royal Society, and President of the Chinese branch of 
| the Royal Asiatic Society ; his name is also enrolled 


of the most intimate of the allies and warm colleagues 
of this plenipotentiary, who did not scruple to sacrifice 
an ancient absent friend in order to crush a present 
political enemy. But public opinion, with wonderful 


on an average of six years, were 23,379/. 7s. ; the expen. 
| diture, 35,720/. 1s.; to meet which there was an annul 





| learned societies of Europe. 


unanimity, promptitude, and sagacity, did ample justice | 


to Sir John Bowring, reversed and repudiated the deci- 
sions of the Commons, condemning and punishing, by 


the loss of their seats, the principal movers against him, | 
thus giving to Lord Palmerston one of the most distin- | 


guished public triumphs which ever marked the career 


| 


of a Minister who had appealed from the Parliament to | 


the people. Nor did Lord Elgin, on his arrival in China, 
change the course pursued by Sir John Bowring; on the 
contrary, he endorsed, confirmed, and carried it out. 
Nothing is to be found in his proceedings to sanction 
the views, or justify the reasonings, of Sir John Bowring’s 
opponents. On the contrary, all that Lord Elgin accom- 
plished is due to the vigorous enforcement of Sir John 
Bowring’s demands ; and they were enforced by mea- 
sures more hostile and violent than Sir John Bowring 
had ever adopted, or, indeed, had the means of adopting. 
Yet of the impugners of Sir John Bowring’s actions, not 
one—of any shade of party—has breathed a word in 
condemnation of Lord Elgin; nay, those who were most 


| in which several previous plenipotentiaries had failed 


loud and bitter in their denunciations of the knight, have | 


poured boundless eulogiums on the noble earl, who, at 
the eleventh hour, gathered in the harvest of which Sir 
John had sown the seed, incurred the risks and respon- 
sibilities, and borne “the burden and the heat” alike 
of difficulties abroad and vituperations at home. But 
his policy has brought the abundant fruits of success, 
and the results afford the amplest justification of his 
doings. 

That the prosperity of the trade with China did not 


| 
| 
| 
| 


suffer under his superintendence, can be proved by 
official statements, published at the time in the Ching 
It is enough to state that 
independently of bullion and opium, which represent a 
greater amount in money value than all other exports 
and imports together, Sir J. Bowring found, in 1854, an 
import trade of 5,457,708 dollars ; he left, in 1858 an 
import trade of 32,099,226 dollars. He found, in 1854 
an export trade of 20,094,286 dollars; and in 18s 
the trade amounted to 49,564,182 dollars. When he 
assumed the government of Hong Kong, the revenues 


average Parliamentary grant of 16,340/. The population 
of the colony was 34,371; and the tonnage entered 
371,998 tons. During the five years of his govern. 
ment the statistics were as follows :—Average income, 
46,3672. 11s.; average expenditure, 49,270/.; average 
annual Parliamentary grant did not exceed 880/. The 
population of the colony in 1858 was 70,652, and the 
tonnage entered 623,354 tons. The tonnage does not 
include the Chinese junks. The revenues for the current 
year, it is almost needless to add, will present a large 
increase on those of 1858. It may be added, that free 
trade exists in Hong Kong without restriction or tax 
tion of any sort. 

While in China he was nominated a Fellow of the 





among the honorary members of most of the literary and 


In 1854 he published an octavo volume on “The 
Decimal System in Numbers, Coins, and Accounts 
especially with reference to the Decimalisation of th 
Currency and Accountancy of the United Kingdom.” 

In the spring of 1855 Sir John Bowring proceeded m 
a special mission to Siam, and concluded a treaty 
commerce with the two kings of that country,—a task 


This treaty will, it is believed, in its realized results, & 
found one of the most satisfactory that has ever beet 
submitted for ratification. The trade (created by tht 
treaty) is already of vast amount, and is susceptible o 
large extensions ; in proof of which it may be state? 
that 195 square-rigged vessels were engaged in th 
Bangkok commerce during 1858, whilst previous to the 
treaty the average number was only six vessels yeatl 
Sir John subsequently published an interesting accoutt 
of his travels and experiences in that country, under the 
title of “The Kingdom and People of Siam.” Hew 
created a nobleman of the highest rank in Siam, whet 
he is authorized to bear the insignia of the White Ele. 
phant. h 

On the close of his period of service, in 1859, 5 
John retired on a superannuation allowance ; and, sit 
his return to England, he has published an account @ 
the Philippine Islands; and he has also frequently 
tributed to the periodical literature of the day, includ 
the Gentleman's Magazine, the Fortnightly Review, ™ 
St. James’ Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, All ° 

Zear Round, and Once a Week in its former palmy 44 
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In 1860 he was appointed a deputy-lieutenant for 
Devon, and in 1861 he was again sent abroad to report 
on the state of our commercial relations with the new 
kingdom of Italy. He has also been frequently em- 
ployed, from time to time, in similar negotiations with 
Royal, Republican, and Imperiai F rance. 

Sir John Bowring has been twice married: first, in 1816, 
to Maria daughter of the late Samuel Lewin, Esq., of 
Hackney, which lady died in 1858, from the effects it is 
said of poison administered to herself and her family at 
Hong Kong some years before ; he married secondly, in 
1860, Deborah, daughter of Thomas Castle, Esq., of 
Bristol. His eldest son by the former marriage, Mr. 
John Charles Bowring, has given to the British Museum 
asplendid present of Coleoptera, consisting of more than 
$4,000 species, known by the name of the “ Bowringian 
Collection.” His second son, Mr. Lewin Bowring, was 
Lord Canning’s private secretary through the Indian 
Mutiny, and till lately held the important post of 
Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg; while an- 
other son, Mr. Edgar Bowring, M.P. for Exeter, late 
Registrar and Librarian to the Board of Trade, was made 
a Companion of the Bath, in recognition of his services 
to the late Prince Consort and the rest of the Royal 
Commissioners, who managed the first Great Exhibition 
of 1851. 


It may be added that the present Sir John Bowring is | 
not the first of his family who has had the honour of | 


knighthood conferred upon him. In a curious collection 
of “Miscellanies, Historical and Philological,” which was 
published in 1703, is a narrative addressed to Charles II. 
and to his Queen Catherine, from “the humblest of his 
most prostrately-devoted vassals, Sir John Bowring, Knt., 
who (he adds) presents this manuscript of many most 
occult concerns and secret transactions relating to your 
gloricus father—England’s royal Proto-martyr.” The 
printed account, which occupies g4 octavo pages, reports 
asuccession of conversations and intrigues between the 
king and the knight, by which it would seem the latter 


enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the former, and was | 
consulted as to the course to be pursued in the perilous | 
condition in which his Majesty was placed when in the | 
hands of his enemies, imprisoned in Carisbrook Castle,— | 


the knight being in constant attendance. On one occa- 


sion he declares that the king being miserably distressed | 


for money, implored his aid, on which he “ went to Lon- 
don that night with all speed,” and “ waited on his return, 
by five o'clock in the morning, at his Majesty’s bed- 
chamber. As soon as I had made my obeysance, What, 
sys his Majesty to me—have you brought me any 
money? Yes, and please your Majesty, I have it here. 
His Majesty came to my side with his side, and put his 
hand near my pocket ; so I delivered a purse of gold to 
is Majesty ; his Majesty put it in his pocket privately. 
Says the king, How much is it? I answered, Two 
hundred pounds. Says his Majesty, Have you any more 
here > Yes, sir; I have much such another quantity of 
gold in my other pocket. The king turns himself to 
Me, on the other side to my pocket, when I delivered to 
8 Majesty such another quantity of gold in a purse. 
ow much is it? says his Majesty. Two hundred pounds 
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more, I said. But the king took it more openly, and 
when his Majesty had it in his hand he immediately gave 
it to the Duke of Richmond, and commanded him to lay 
it by for him. This very much daunted me, for fear it 
should be told ; but my hopes were in his Majesty's going 
away with me. The king whispers the Duke of Rich- 
mond; the duke comes to me, and tells me the king 
commands me to kneel. Then I kneeled. The king, in 
the presence of the Duke of Richmond, Mr. Leverton, 
and others, bestows the honour of knighthood. For Mr. 
Leverton at the same instant opened where there were 
divers persons. The king in anger commands Mr. Lev- 
erton to shut the door. His Majesty was pleased to say 
that he conferred that honour upon me as a testimony of 
his great favour and kindness to me and to my love and 
care of him; and was pleased to say further, that he was 
now in council privately with the Duke of Richmond 
about some letters. Thereupon his Majesty commanded 
me to wait on him after dinner at his closet, and, follow 
him in as soon as he had dined, and, says his Majesty, I 
will talk further with you.” 

In the sequel it appears the furnishing this money ex- 
posed him to great danger. The king did not keep the 
secret. The knight denied the fact, “ for his life was over 
and over concerned,” as at this time he was plotting the 
escape of the king, and protests, that had the king fol- 
lowed his counsels, he would neither have been tried, con- 
demned, nor beheaded. He obtained the promise of the 
king’s attendants that they “would not say a word of the 
matter to Mr. Thomas Cooke.” “Says Sir Edward 
(Walker) pray God send all things for the best, and 
God bless you, do the best you can for the king; he 
is resolved to make you a very great man. I believe, 
doctor (addressing Cade), that we stay not very long in 
this island.” 

The knight says, in another part of his narrative, “his 
Majesty was pleased to sign me a warrant for a baronet 
for myself, which with other papers of his Majesty's was 
after eaten by mice, hiding them too far behind a wainscot, 
when my father’s house came to be searched by parlia- 
mentary officers,” p. 123. 

It was probably one of the objects of the knight's 
address to Charles the Second to obtain a confirmation 
of the baronetcy granted by his father, but whether from 
distrust of the knight's statement, or from that careless- 
ness, neglect, and ingratitude which distinguished “the 
merry monarch,” and characterised his relations with 
those who had rendered services to himself and his sire 
in their days of humiliation and adversity, no record of 
the baronetcy is to be found in the herald’s office. It is 
confidently reported in the family, on the strength of un- 
broken tradition, that the patent for a Baronetcy was not 
only granted to his ancestor, but actually signed and 
sealed, but that it was unfortunately lost, being probably 
eaten by the mice and rats which infested the cupboard 
where it was kept. = ; 

As a proof of the antiquity of trading pursuits in this 
family, we may add that in 1670, John Bowring, of 
Chumleigh, Devon, coined money for the payment of 
his workmen, using a wool-comb as a device upon the 


coin, 
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THE | GRAND STYLE. 
PART IV. 





E have now discussed the merits of those whom 

Pope mentions as his predecessors, and have 

seen that, with admirable judgment, he selected men 

each of whom represented some essential characteristic of 

the style and of the age. Denham and Waller established 

the vehicle of versification ; Roscommon represented the 

passion for translation ; Buckingham and Walsh repre- 

sented the peculiar criticism of the period ; while Dryden 

exemplified and illustrated everything. 

It remains to examine Pope's assertion that the 

Grand Style reached us from France, not from Italy. 


| 


France produced no great name in poetry during the first 


period of the Renaissance, the period in which Italy boasted 
her Tasso and England her Milton. Tasso found there 
only a feeble echo in Ronsard and the other stars of the 
“French Pleiad.” But the revolution which the Renais- 
sance brought about in poetry was more rapid and 
complete in France than either in Italy or England, 
though it was effected without great Icaders. The old 
romantic or allegorical school expired at the first breath, 
not lingering as it did elsewhere, and was at once re- 
placed by a classical or mythological school, in which 
there sprang 


up a multitude of now forgotten writers. | 


The allegorical impersonations—Desir, Reine d’Amour, | 


the Virtues, Sensualité, Faux Semblant, and the rest— 
gave way to the gods and goddesses, the nymphs and 
satyrs, of antiquity. This change is referable to the 
general revolution of literature which began in Italy, and 
especially to the influence of Tasso, who was as much 
read in France as in his own country. 

Having been thus revolutionized by Italy, France as 
rapidly revolted from her. 
direction in French poetry, from the Renaissance onward, 
which was not found either in Italy or England. There 
was no hesitation between different impulses ; no regret- 
ful lingering with the allegorical or romantic poetry that 
was passing away, such as made Davenant write “ Gon- 
dibert ” in the middle of the seventeenth century. There 
was no such noble fruit of the genuine Renaissance as the 
works of Tasso or Milton. French poetry moved from the 
beginning toward the Grand Style, and never deviated. 
It stole the march of a whole generation over the other 
two countries, and it kept the lead which it had gained. 

This must be well understood, if we would see the 
truth of what Pope says, that the Grand Style came to 
us from France. 

Tasso soon lost credit in France. He, as we have seen 
before, broke with the romantic poetry without leading 
towards the Grand Style, just as was the case with 
Milton in England. He was simply an example of 
greatness, 


the romantic school, and then left him. The critical 


There was a steadiness of | 





France followed him in his departure from | 


Rapia, in the last half of the seventeenth century, often | 
made Tasso the subject of his censure, and Boileau about | 


the same time shot one or two of his sharpest barbed 
arrows of couplets at him and Italy. In one place he 
speaks of the tinsel of Tasso (“le clinquant de Tasse,” 
Sat. ix.) ; in another he ridicules the idea of epic poets 
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sending their readers to hell at every footstep to hear 
the devils make speeches— 
“ Mettent & chaque pas le lecteur en cnfer, 
N’offrent rien qu’Astaroth, Belzebub, Lucifer.” 
LArt Poet. iil. 

Here he seems to aim at Milton as well as at Tasso. We 
see the greatest French master of the Grand Style delibe. 
rately condemning the greatest Renaissance poets of other 
countries. To his own countrymen who attempted to 
follow those great poets—to the authors of “ David.” 
“ Jonas,” and “ Moses”—his ridicule was unsparing ; his 
triumph over their totai failure and neglect was un. 
generous. 

France was destined to be the birthplace of the false 
Renaissance of the Grand Style. While Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and the romantic school were still flourishing 
in England, French poctry was already passing through 
the same metrical revolution which took place more thana 
generation later in England, in the time of Denham and 
Waller, of Davenant and Dryden. Various metres were 
tricd—the quatrain with extraordinary success by Pibrae, 
whose poems first appeared in 1574, and were continually 
republished during the seventeenth century. He is in 
metre the French Davenant—the link between the old 
and new systems of versification. Then, as in England, 
the regular couplet became gradually established as the 
standard measure of French poetry. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that this measure in French consists 
of verses of twelve syllables, not of ten. 

To this first generation succeeded Malherbe, the 
Dryden of France, most of whose works appeared thirty 
years before the first of the works of Dryden. He was 
the great founder of the French purity. ‘ Malherbe,’ 
says Rapin, “a esté le premier qui nous a remis dans le 
bon chemin, joignant la purité au grand style.” 

Malherbe was succeeded by Boileau, the Pope of 
France, who was contemporary with Dryden in England. 

In his day French began to be recognized every where 
as the polite language, to supersede Latin in the literary 
republic. In some respects it is superior to Latin. Itis 
more rapid and flexible. It is the most perfect language 
for prose that the world has ever had ; and these quali 
ties made it the most proper medium for that poetry the 
staple of which is brilliance, wit, polish, and sense. These 
were the reasons which induced Pope to say that we wert 
more indebted to the country of Boileau for style that 
to the country of Leo and Vida, and apparently 0 
prefer Boileau himself to any other critic or poet. 

And now, having discussed the origin of the Grand 
Style, and looked at some of its most peculiar features, 
is time to give the reader a taste of that style itsell 
From all that has been said, it will be gathered that the 
poetry which we thus designate was the effluence of the 
Renaissance. It was founded upon that unqualifie 
admiration of antiquity which the Renaissance brought; 
but that this admiration was less intelligent than tha 
which was felt by the great men of the Renaissance, SU 
as Milton. The men who formed the Grand Style aimed 
more at copying the language, the allusions, and the 
mannerisms of the ancients—or, in a word, their style 
than at understanding the great secret of their meth 
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from which sprung their enchanting nobleness, simplicity, 
and grace. The consequence was that they failed to 
reproduce those essentially great qualities of their models, 
and dropped down into wit and magniloquence, two 
things which go far to make up the Grand Style. 

At the same time that the ancients were thus only par- 
tially understood, the study of them took the place of the 
study of nature. The “Essay on Criticism,” with all its 
soodsense, is filled from end to end with this radical error as 
tothe sources of inspiration, the fountains to which the 
poet should repair ; and this mistaken view is announced 
with confidence in some of the finest verses in the essay. 
Suppose a young poet had wished for advice as to the 
best way of training himself. Pope’s answer was not, 
“Go to nature ”"—or, in the words of Sidney, “ Look in 
thine heart and write”—“‘ examine your own powers, see 
what nature has fitted you for, and then look out for 
whatever will help you.” Pope’s answer was, “ Study 
Homer ”— 

“Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night.” 
And he goes on, very mistakenly, to say that when 
Virgil first thought of writing an epic, he soon discovered 
it was quite superfluous to study nature; all that had 
been done by Homer for him. 
“Nature and Homer were, he found, the same.” 

Now, it was excellent advice to say study Homer ; 
but to say study Homer without studying nature, and 
inorder to do without nature, was bad advice. Study 
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and sonorous combinations and fastidious elegancies. 


This is the strong point of the Grand Style—versification. 
lo modulate and turn a couplet well was to the poets of 


| that time better than eyesight, insight, and heart, and 


| depth of feeling and keenness of observation. 


dignified phrasing more than all the force of nature. 
There was a truth in this their feeling which, in the pre- 
sent day, when the purpose of poetry is altogether dif- 
ferent, it is well not to forget. It is the truth that, after 
all, poetry is nothing but style and treatment ; style and 
treatment—in the highest men—of the everlasting and 
precious facts of imagination, of nature, of life, but still 
style and treatment. A man may see ever so truly, and 
fecl ever so deeply, but if he cannot somehow dress up 
his perceptions and feelings, he is not a poet, but simply 
a man of feeling and insight; and in proportion to his 
power of dressing up—of style and treatment, he is a 
greater or smaller poet, more than in proportion to his 
We see, 


| therefore, that the men of the Grand Style were right 


enough in the pains which they took with their vehicle of 
communicating what they thought or felt, with their 
verses, their cadences, their modulations, and their 
phrases ; and in this age, when every one who can see a 
flower, a tree, or a sky, or who can feel sorrow, love, or 
joy, thinks himself a poet because he can so see and feel, 
and, in eccentric verses, forthwith informs his “ friends 


| and the public” how he feels and what he sees, the lesson 


Homer as men might, they could scarcely know more of | 


him than Milton did, who knew him nearly by heart ; 
but Milton read nature and his own consciousness 
besides, and in the spirit of the antique never failed to 
express his own subtle observations and intimate qua- 
lities, 

Here, then, was one of the great causes of the Grand 


Style—the study of models, not of the world itself, nor of | 


the writer’s own heart. It was the same in the other arts. 
Nature was banished from the academies, and students 
were set exclusively to copy the designs of other men. 
In that age there were landscape painters who were very 
skilful with the brush, and had good powers of composi- 
tion and colour, but were ignorant of the character of 
tatural objects, of the laws of growth, of form, and of 
life, They had never studied these, and were content to 
kepresent them crudely and conventionally, only intent 
that their work should ‘be good as painting. The conse- 


quence of this in all the arts is the curious feeling of | 


ureality which we have in looking at or reading the 
works of that period. In poetry the eye of the writer 
‘ems never to be fixed on the object which he is 
describing, and never to have been so fixed. He describes 
‘onorously what he has never seen. 
FP “Essay on Criticism ” be the “ Ars Poetica” 
ete om Style, his translation of Homer is no less 
men y the grand masterpiece of that style. It is a 
nder of versification. The couplet, under the most 
ot enenictions, is there put to the most difficult uses 
nat ed composition, and so skilfully managed as 
weary. It is a magazine of magnificent phrases 





which such men as Pope can give of elaborate treatment 
and absolute dependence upon style is far from useless. 

Their misfortune was that they did not see and feel 
enough ; that they relied too much, instead of too little, 
as is now the danger of poetry, upon style. Hence the 
hollowness, the falseness, the unreality of most of their 
work ; and it is from Pope’s Homer, the greatest work of 
the Grand Style, that our example of the besetting 
faults of that manner of writing must be taken. 

If there is one quality more marked than another in 
Homer himself, it is sight. He fixed his eyes on his 
object. He sees what he says. But Pope, under his 
self-imposed shackles, often seems incapable of seeing 
for himself, or of looking through Homer's eyes. Let us 
take for example the famous passage in the first Iliad, 
where, after a wrathful debate, Agamemnon tells Achilles 
that he is resolved to take Briseis from him, and Achilles 
thereupon falls into the most utter rage. Homer 
says :— 

“Then on Achilles came aching wrath : and in his shaggy breast 
his heart went to and fro; whether he should draw his sharp sword 
from his thigh, and make way through the others, and kill Aga- 
memnon ; or choke his rage and curb his mind, And while he 
cast these thoughts in his mind and heart, he began drawing his 
great sword from the sheath.” 

Pope says i— 

Achilles heard with grief and rage oppressed ! 
His heart swelled high, and laboured in his breast ; 
Distracting thoughts by turns his bosom ruled, 
Now fired by wrath, and now by reason cooled : 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadly sword, 
Force through the Greeks, and pierce their haughty lord ; 
This whispers soft his vengeance to control, 
And calm the rising tempest of his soul, 
Just as in anguish of suspense he stayed, 
While half unsheathed appeared the glittering blade,” 
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Here we see Homer's wonderful picture dissolved 
partly in wit and antithesis, partly by incapacity to seize 
the points on which the reality of it depends. The 
extremity of rage in Achilles is expressed by one word, 
achos, ache, a word which does not occur in this book 
except here, and is always reserved to express the most 
painful emotion of the mind—a mixture of anguish and 
fury. There is no English equivalent for it, but Pope 
weakens it by making it two feelings, grief and rage. 
Nothing could be less real and vital than the succeeding 
lines, the balance and antithesis between ¢hat and (his. 
Fired by wrath, by reason cooled, prompts his hand, control 
vengeance, calm the rising tempest, are good specimens of 
Pope’s skill in phrase-building, but are out of place here. 
The magnificent picture of rage and indecision is in 
Homer completed by the unconscious half drawing of 
the sword. This, which is a primary or co-ordinate 
incident in Homer, is given by Pope in a subordinate 
clause, “ While half unsheathed,” &c. And “glittering 
blade” is a poor substitute for “ great sword.” 

This passage fairly illustrates the good and evil of the 
Grand Style. The good was versification and phraseo- 
logy, the evil was false classicalism, unreality, and abused 
wit. Pope bitterly satirized the conventionality into which 
poetry was falling even in his day. After his death in 
1744 the Grand Style began to fade away. The only 
poets of the succeeding generation who are now much 
remembered, Gray, Goldsmith, and Collins, were all men 
who made more or less a departure from it. These were 
all great masters of style, in the best sense of the word— 
style used to manifest real emotion, thought, and know- 
ledge of nature. But they were not men of the first rank ; 
they are remembered for one or two short pieces, not for 
great works. In their days arose Johnson, the great 
historian of rhe Grand Style, which, in his “ Lives of the 
Poets,” he designates not by that name, but by the term 
“ propriety.” 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century poetry sank 
into the lowest depth. For some years England was 
destitute of poetical genius. Chatterton, the rising pro- 
digy whom nature provided to fill the gap, died of 
starvation and poison in his seventeenth year ; and after 
that there was a void. The most conspicueus literary 
figure was “the amiable Hayley,” whose “ Triumphs of 
Temper,” a long poem embalmed in “ Elegant Extracts,” 
shows him to have deserved his name, but shows little 
other merit. Tame, rhythmical correctness, conventional 
epithets, and unreality, were the order of the day. Pope's 
satire was exceeded. 

At length, close to the end of the century, the clouds 
broke. Two men of very different natures had the glory 
of leading back to nature and reality. They were 
Cowper and Burns. The morbid, melancholy, and 
graceful Cowper cannot well be compared with Burns, 
one of the most healthful and wide-minded temperaments 
that was ever moulded. But they had more in common 
than might be at first supposed. They both had humour, 
though in a different way ; both were prone to satire, and 
had the strongest sense of wrong and hatred of oppres- 
sion. Both had the courage to write only of what really 
interested themselves, in scorn of conventionalism ; and 
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| worth, Keats, and Shelley, men of most diverse geniys 









the work which they did was the same—breaking loog 
from wit and going back to nature. 

From their influence, poetry was ripe to receive the 
impulse of the French Revolution. But it would requir 
another series of essays to show how poetry was affected 
by that great event ; how its direction was entirely 
changed ; how in this it shared the fate of the other arts 
with which, at the same time, it was drawn into close 
relations ; and how, in the first part of this century, i 
was developed by the hands of Scott, Byron, Words. 


and opinions, yet who moved in one direction, carried on 
by the same great current. 


+ 
OUR DEFENCES. 
No. I. 


It was only natural that the extraordinary collapse of 
our great military neighbour, in her late contest with 
Prussianized Germany, should set us reflecting on ou 
own position, and as to how we should ourselves fare under 
like circumstances of war and possible invasion. Our 
military resources were put on their trial in newspaper 
and pamphlet, and the verdict was universally advers. 
So strong indeed grew the feeling that the country was 
by no means efficiently protected, that the most extreme 
croaking has been tolerated both in society and the press; 
and the attention which was commanded by that highly 
coloured sketch, “The Battle of Dorking,” testifies a 
once to the existence of a wide-spread want of confidence 
in our means of defence, and to the profound im- 
pression which the portentous march of Prussian, Saxon, 
and Bavarian over the broad acres of France had created 
in our minds, 

Doubtless, the British Lion required a little rousing 
from the somnolent condition in which he had permitted 
an “economical” Government to cut his claws and drav 
some of his teeth, lest his defences should cost too mud 
to keep up; and, so far, the Franco-German war did 
valuable service: but the “invasion panic,” which s0 it- 
fallibly supervenes on the above-mentioned suicidd 
operations, was in the present instance less justified by 
the state of European politics than usual. Franc 
who from her geographical position and naval resourts 
had for centuries been accounted the most fom 
dable foe to this country, was utterly paralysed, até 
unlikely to meditate foreign invasion for many a log 
day ; while victorious Germany, glad enough hersell ¢ 
rest after her hard-fought struggle, must surely develop 
her very limited naval power to an extent far beyond he 
present means, before she can venture with any reas0t 
able hope of success to attack our insular position. | 

The ingenious author of the Dorking drochure, meet 
with this difficulty of the disparity between the nav 
resources of England and Germany at the outset of his 
tale, proceeds to dispose of the British Navy by sundty 
rather clumsy expedients, which culminate in its bei 
incontinently blown up; and he is further compelled ® 
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difficulties in India and Ireland in order to 


pre-suppose 





account for the small resistance encountered by the | 


hostile flotilla on nearing our shores. He then goes on 
to show how our disposable forces, under such singularly 
untoward circumstances, would fare when attacked on 
shore by a vastly superior number of highly trained 
Germans. We fully admit that the account of the fight 
js well-drawn ; and the result would probably in such a 


case be little less disastrous than the lamentable conclu- | 
| We may be compelled some day, in spite of our peaceful 


sion arrived at by the narrator. It is only too likely that 
so small a regular force would be easily overpowered by 
numbers, and that the Volunteers, with the best in- 
tentions and noblest pluck conceivable, would become a 
mere “armed mob,” and an easy prey to seasoned troops. 
But to the writer's premisses we utterly demur; and 
we cannot conceive so complete a breakdown of all our 
first lines of defence as to suppose for a moment that an 
enemy, labouring under the disadvantage of having to 
disembark thousands of soldiers on a hostile shore, would 
be so exceptionally favoured by fortune and British im- 
becility as to effect a landing with such surprising 
rapidity and ease, and within a few days compel our main 
army to take its stand at a point so remote from the 
coast as Dorking, there to fight for the safety of London. 

The object, however, of this paper is not so much to 
confute or comment upon the conclusions of the inventor 
of the “ Battle of Dorking,” as to examine into the real 
strength or weakness of our available force for home de- 
fence, and to test the reliability of our elaborate military 
system, the enormous cost of which is its most prominent 
feature to the mass of taxpayers. Without doubt, our 


first and chiefest trust must be ever placed in the Royal | 
Navy; and the absolute necessity for keeping its ships | whatever, has destroyed in the minds of both men and 
| officers all confidence in the army as a trade or profes- 


and sailors up to a high standard of efficiency has never 
been seriously disputed. A cumbrous and complicated 
system of management appears to us to weigh somewhat 
heavily on that noble service ; but we forbear to discuss 
details with which we have but small practical acquaint- 
ance, and, trusting that the long-drawn arguments carried 
on in both Parliament and the Press on naval adminis- 
tration will in time bear good fruit, we pass on to our 


second line—our land forces, of which we can treat more | ; 
| so much time and trouble, is to be reduced to a semi- 


confidently. 

Our moveable land defences are at present divided into 
four distinct forces, viz.:—1. The Regular Army. 2. 
The Militia. 3. The Yeomanry Cavalry. 4. 
Volunteers. 

We are compelled to make this complete separation in 
any satisfactory consideration of the subject, because the 
four forces are so totally distinct from each other in com- 
Position, powers and privileges, and efficiency. 

First, as to the Regular Army. It is manifest that 
India and other military stations abroad must always 
absorb a considerable portion of the largest standing 
army ever likely to be maintained by this country, so 
that only a moderate force, generally reckoned at about 
100,000 men, can be left at home for the defence of these 
islands. Of this number, a large proportion must be 
stationed in Ireland, and at some important points in 
England, as our dockyards and arsenals, so that the 
regular force likely to be arrayed in the open field against 





— | 
he | all 
are never likely to trouble the recruiting sergeant again ; 


| 


| 
| 


If then the regular army is 


| to be present only in slender numbers in such an emer- 


gency, but at the same time to be the centre of military 
organization and discipline, and to give steadiness to the 
less practised soldiers of our so-called Reserve Forces, 
there is assuredly the most paramount necessity that it 
should be at all times in the highest state of efficiency. 


tendencies, to send a contingent to fight for our treaty- 
allies on the Continent, where our troops could make up 
for their paucity of numbers only by proving themselves 
the very best of their kind ; while, in the supposed case 
of an invasion of Great Britain, everything would depend 
on the example of efficiency aud self-command set by 
the regular soldiers. 

What then is the state of our army at present? We 
wish we could give a thoroughly satisfactory answer, but 
inexorable facts compel a qualified reply to this most 
vital question. Battalions full of boy recruits, weak 
squadrons of horse, and under-equipped batteries or 
artillery, are too numerous to be passed over as merely 
accidental exceptions to a general efficiency; and the 
almost total absence of any reserve from which to supply 
the numerous vacancies which so speedily occur in 
regiments on actual service forbids any self-congratula- 
tion on the real value of the standing army. 

So called economy, conducive to the greatest expen- 
diture in the long run, has thinned from time to time 
ranks filled with well-trained soldiers; and a system of 
perpetual change, or rather the want of any fixed system 


sion. We have no hesitation in alleging that the British 
regimental system is, in itself, as perfect as can be,—the 
excellence of the interior economy of our battalions 
having always excited the admiration of foreign military 
critics. But of what avail is this laboured efficiency, 
when to suit the exigences of party, or to satisfy a 
popular cry of the moment, the decree suddenly goes 
forth that your battalion, on which you have bestowed 


skeleton, followed perhaps only twelve months afterwards 
by a counter decree that it is to be recruited as fast as 
possible? The trained soldiers so lately discharged 
and their places must be supplied by raw boys, utterly 
unfit for any real service. The acme of pseudo-economy 
was reached in 1869-70, when infantry battalions were 
reduced to an establishment of 500 (which means about 
400 men fit for duty) while officers and regimental staff 
for 800 or goo men were retained. Such battalions were 
both costly and utterly useless for any real purpose, 
and, on the principle of the ill wind which blows no one 
good, it was fortunate that the Continental war of 1870; 
71 came in good time to stop further reductions, or 
there is no knowing to what absurdly small number of 
effectives Mr. Cardwell and his wise men might have 
by this time reduced our battalions. 


Then as to the matter of a Reserve. All our dear- 
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bought experience does not appear to have yet taught us 
wisdom, and our first army reserve still exists chiefly 
upon war office paper, and among the “good intentions” 
of the Administration. 

Let us look back for one moment at the Russian War 
of 1854-55. Why was it that, after so glorious a com- 
mencement of the campaign, after the dashing enterprise 
of the Alma, after the heroic defence of Inkerman, the 
British troops broke down almost entirely during the 
long siege, and that the honours in the later operations 
fell so largely to the French? Simply because we had 
sent out in 1854 our only army, a certain number of bat- 
talions, perfect in themselves, well manned, well officered, 
and highly disciplined, which carried all before them so 
long as they held together; but, when that Army was 
laid low by the severe casualties of the campaign, we had 
no more soldiers to refill its ranks. We hastily drilled 
and embarked raw levies of recruits, who became a prey 
to disease and their own inexperience on reaching those 
fatal hills, or who escaped that fate only to form the half- 
disciplined mass of men who were helplessly shot down 
by the Redan ditch, destitute of any reliance on their 
officers or themselves—the hapless victims of an “ econo- 
mical” military system. Never will the present writer 
forget the dismay with which the colonel of his own 


regiment regarded the drafts of undersized half-drilled | 


boys sent out to “reinforce” his ranks; he had no time 
to get them into better condition or training ; he must 
send them straight into the trenches to maintain the 
honour of a distinguished regiment and of England as 
best they could. 

Can we hope that things would be much better now? 
The country may be assured that, until a really reliable 


army-reserve is organized, we shall never be in a fit state | 


for foreign war or home defence; we must inevitably 
collapse after the first effort, and again witness the 
humiliating spectacle of a handful of men parading as a 
battalion, and a dozen men and horses representing a 


squadron, when the foe is in our front, and the glory of | 


England is at stake. 

But let us content ourselves. Mr. Gladstone /as 
abolished purchase, and inaugurates a system of promo- 
tion of officers by merit (?). Every army reform is, ac- 
cording to the present ministry, comprehended in these 
two points, over which so much precious time has been 
consumed during the past Session. We propose to con- 


sider in a future article what real influence (if any) this | 


much vaunted measure will exercise on the efficiency of 
the army generally, and to make some remarks on the 
state of the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers. 


+ 


THE VACCINATION ACTS. 


HE virulence of the small-pox epidemic, which even | 
now unhappily cannot be termed “late,” may have | 


been justification enough for the appointment of a com- 


mittee to inquire into the nature of the disease, so far as | 


it is known at present, and the efficacy or not of vacci- 
nation as a protection. 


But the objections which have been for some years | 
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loudly asserted, even by medicai men, against vaccina. 
tion, and the feeling which was said indeed to be a growing 
one, that vaccination, instead of being a blessing, was a 
curse, to the lower classes at any rate, of the worst kind, 
rendered it absolutely necessary that the policy of the 
compulsory acts should be reconsidered. 

The objections to vaccination have been fully and 
patiently heard, and we are able, by the evidence before 
the committee, to compare with ease the arguments of 
one side and the other. The conclusion to which the 
committee has arrived unhesitatingly supports those who 
consider vaccination to be a defence so certain in its 
operation as to require enforcement by law. It adopts 
Dr. Gull’s opinion, when he says “ that it is as protective 
against small-pox as small-pox is itself ;” and Sir William 
Jenner's, when he says, “I should think myself wicked 
and really guilty of a crime if I did not recommend 
every parent to have his child vaccinated early in life ;” 
and the general conclusion arrived at with regard to the 
negative effects of vaccination is summed in the follow- 
ing words of the report :—“ If the operation is performed 
with due regard to the health of the person vaccinated, 
and with proper precaution in obtaining and _ using the 
vaccine lymph, there need be no apprehension that 
vaccination will injure the health or communicate disease.” 
With this conclusion the majority of the medical pro- 
fession agrees, and when it is remembered that this result 
has been obtained not only by investigations in this 
country, but throughout Europe and America, even 
those whose faith has been shaken by the loud-voiced 
anti-vaccinators will be reassured by the authority of the 
decision if not by the evidence on which it is based. 

Undoubtedly the anticipations of Jenner, the dis- 
coverer of the protection, have not been realized. 
Jenner at one time imagined that vaccination would 
absolutely prevent the small-pox ; this idea he gave up 
upon his death, but it does not require evidence to show 
us that if this theory is erroneous, the overthrow is 
before the eyes of everyone, and of this modification of 
the primary belief the anti-vaccinators, as is natural, 
endeavour to make the most. 

It is certainly at first sight somewhat extraordinary 
that the number of vaccinated patients admitted into the 
small-pox hospital is so enormously in excess of the 
unvaccinated, and if, as is asserted by those who are 
opposed to vaccination, only 50 per cent. of the London 
population are vaccinated, there would be good ground 
for believing that vaccination, if a protective against 
death from the disease, renders the vaccinated person at 
any rate more liable to be attacked. 

But what is the evidence put forward by the anti- 
vaccinators in support of their statement as to the pro- 
portion between the number of the vaccinated and the 
unvaccinated ? The only sort of evidence brought 
forward which was anything more than pure conjecture 
was the result of an inspection of casuals at the Mary- 
lebone workhouse, by which it appeared that 75 per 
cent. of those casuals were unvaccinated. This was 4 
statement which could be tested, and was tested by 
inquiry at the workhouse ; the Marylebone authorities, 
so far from supporting the statement, declared it to be 
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an entire myth, and their evidence, so far as it was 
reliable for the purpose at all, pointed the other way. 
On the other hand, from an inspection of a number of 
London schools, 53,000 children in all, it was found that 


g4 per cent. were vaccinated, and the opinion of the | 


medical officer expressed to the Privy Council is that 
not more than 2} per cent. of the London population are 
unvaccinated. If this opinion is only approximately 
true it is obvious how the number of vaccinated patients 
in our small-pox hospitals arise. It cannot be contended 
that vaccination absolutely protects from disease, but it 
is asserted by the medical profession generally, and ad- 
mitted by their opponents, that there is strong evidence 
of its being a very great protection against death from 
small-pox; and the immunity of the vaccinated nurses in 
the hospitals, and of the doctors themselves, goes, we 
think, far to show that it affords considerable protection 
also against the disease itself. 


That other diseases may be and have been brought 


into the system by means of vaccination is a statement 
which appeared to create more difference of opinion in 
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We trust much, however, to the dissemination of the 
opinions of the committee, which have been carefully 
and laboriously arrived at, to correct among the people 
any false estimates as to the value of vaccination, and to 
oppose the efforts of vendors of quack medicines, as 
rivals to what we consider an invaluable protection. 

Dr. Gull, in one portion of his evidence, says :— 
“Having studied medicine in London for thirty-five 


| years, and seen all sorts of people, from Bethnal-green 


to Kent-street, and Tooley-street in the Borough to the 


| extreme west, I cannot conceive of a population falling 


| advantages of vaccination.” 


the committee than that which alleged vaccination to be | 
no defence against small-pox. Certainly some suspicious | 


cases were referred to in the evidence before the com- 
mittee, but when we consider the evidence of such men 
as the surgeon of the children’s hospital in Ormond- 
street, of Dr. Gull, and others of varied and extensive 
practice, who assert that they have never met with a 
case which really illustrates such a statement, we think 
the committee was right in not giving the sanction of its 
decision to an opinion which, after all, is derived from 
a few isolated cases, sufficient perhaps to raise a sus- 
picion, which vanishes before the array of medical 
evidence opposed to it. 

What then could the committee advise as to the real 
question before them—whether vaccination should be 
compulsory or not ? 

We are willing to believe that the objectors to vacci- 


nation are, in many instances, conscientious in their ob- | 


jection. A conscientious objector is always a difficult 
person to deal with ; to repress by punishment an honest 
but erroneous opinion, when its effects can be fairly met 
by counter opinion, is a method belonging to a past age, 
but when the effect of error is to spread disease and 
death, a sterner treatment is necessary, even in this 
liberal and tolerant century, than argument and example. 
In legislating on the subject, moreover, it must be re- 
membered that conscientious objectors are few, while the 


| exclusively English. 


| assembly. 


indifferent and apathetic are, and will be for some time | 


fo come, many. Is it to be permitted that these 
latter should become the centres of infection of a scourge 
which in its capability of spreading is said to be only 
second to scarlet fever? To frame a rule which shall 
coerce the indifferent and not rouse a popular sympathy 
in favour of the honest, is the difficulty which the com- 
Po had to meet, and which, we think, they have 
airly overcome, by 
ater two fines. The conscientious 
object to make this payment to be 
considers an evil, and indifference will probably succumb 


‘0 pecuniary pressure. 


parent must not 


advising the present penalty to cease | 


free from what he | 


into so great an error as not to avail themselves of the 
We hope his warning will 
be widely spread and fully appreciated. 


THE CHAPTER HOUSE AT WESTMINSTER. 


“ —- That chapter-house 

Wrought as a great church, 

Carven and covered, 

And quentlyche entayled, 

With scurlish selure 

Vseet en lofte 

As a Parliament Hous 

Vpeinted aboute.”—Pvers Plowman. 

N 1866 Parliament voted a sum of money for the 
| restoration of the Chapter-house of Westminster 
Abbey, and the work is now so far complete that on 
Friday, July 21, a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
was held in it to celebrate the completion of Mr. Scott's 
restoration. It is, without exception, the most interesting 
Chapter-house in England, both for its architectural 
beauty and historical associations, and therefore we think 
no apology is needed for making it the subject of a 
paper. 

As Mr. Fergusson observes in his “Hand-book of 
Architecture,” the chapter-house is an edifice almost 
In continental churches of the 
Basilica plan the apse was the assembly place. This 
was suited for the delivery of a pastoral address, but the 
Anglo Saxons desired a place suitable to a deliberative 
Abbot Ware says, “It is well called the 
Capitulum (chapter-house) because it is the caput litium® 
(the head of strifes) for there strifes are ended. It is the 
workshop of the Holy Spirit, in which the sons of God 
are gathered together. It is the house of confession, the 
house of obedience, mercy, and forgiveness, the house of 
unity, peace, and tranquillity, where the brethren make 
satisfaction for their faults.” Papias says it was called 
the chapter-house because the rubrics of the statutes of 
the order were daily read over to the monks in this 
room. In capitular and collegiate churches the clergy at 
the end of Prime went in procession to the chapter-house 
to hear the order of service read over, the martyrology, 
lectures, obits, &c., but in the monastery discipline was 
administered and public confession made. In sacred 


1 The absurdity of this derivation is transparent. Cafitulum is 


merely a diminutive of caput. [ED. LR.) 
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character it was regarded as inferior only to the church, 
and Mr. Walcott says a light not uncommonly burned 
perpetually in it, and sometimes a stone altar is observed. 
In most cases it is approached from the east side of the 
cloister, but sometimes, as at York, Lichfield, and Wells, 
it is entered directly from the church through a vestibule. 
The chapter-house at Durham seems to have been built 
like the apse or bema of early Basilican churches*. Mr. 
Clutton, in a paper read at the Wilts Archzological 
Society, September, 1854, says the rule was definite that 
the regulars should have rectangular chapter-houses and 
the seculars those of the round or polygonal form. 

Before 1150 (with the exception of Worcester, which 
was round and perhaps the first Westminster one) English 
chapter-houses were rectangular. The polygonal variety, 
suggested probably by the churches and baptisteries of 
that form, prevailed after 1250. The beautiful example 
at Salisbury is an octagon and that of Lincoln a decagon. 
Previous to the restoration of the Westminster chapter- 
house, that of York was considered the most beautiful of 
English examples, and doubtless many now will be of the 
same opinion. Professor Willis thinks it was begun about 
1230, but Mr. Ayliffe Poole considers it not more ad- 
vanced than the crosses of Queen Eleanor. In 1844 it 
was restored, making it more worthy the distinction 
claimed in the ancient inscription on one side of the 
entrance “ Ut Rosa flos florum sic est domus ista domo- 
rum *.” 

We now turn to the Westminster chapter-house, and 
find that it has three noteworthy peculiarities. Except 
Salisbury it is the largest in the kingdom, except Wells 
the only one which has a spacious crypt, and except 
Worcester the only instance of an octagonal one in the 
place of the rectangular edifices usually attached to 
Benedictine monasteries *. Until Mr. Burtt’s discovery it 
has always been a matter of conjecture when this chapter- 
house was commenced or completed, but that gentleman 
found a fragment of the old accounts bearing date 1253, 
and on this was an entry for canvas to fill in the windows 
and then purchases of glass for them. So that it is pro- 
bable that, as Mr. Scott points out, in 1245 the design and 
character of the work had been determined, and finished 
eight years after. This date agrees with that of the 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, and it is interesting to know that 
in 1254 Henry and St. Louis compared the beauties of 
the two buildings. Under date 1250 Matthew Paris says 
“‘ Aidificavit Dominus Rex Capitulum incomparabile.” 
We ought to think ourselves lucky to be able to see the 
edifice in something like its original beauty. We can 
picture to ourselves what that magnificence must have 


? In 1796 this chapter-house was destroyed, because it was cold 
and inconvenient. From drawings which exist it was the finest 
example of a Norman chapter-house in England (80 feet by 37). 
The whole was not pulled down, but the roof and the eastern end. 
The rest was so altered that little idea can be gained from it of the 
original.” —Murray’s “ Northern Cathedrals,” ii. 309. 

% At Salisbury the bishop had the dean, chancellor, two arch- 
deacons, and sub-deacon on the right, and on his left the precentor, 
treasurer, two archdeacons, and the succentor ; next sat the canons 
in_order, and then canonici de secundé formd, with deacons and 
inferior orders.—Walcott, “Church and Conventual Arrangement.” 

* Stanley’s “ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” 387. 
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| been. Passing from the cloister through a beautifully 








decorated arch, in which were figures of the Blessed Virgin 
and angels, the spectator would pass through an inner 
and outer vestibule before reaching the chapter-house. 
When this was gained the effect must have been grand. 
Every window “richly dight,” splendid floor of encaustic 
tiles, walls painted with frescoes from the apocalypse, and 
at the eastern end five arches forming the seats of the 
abbot, prior, sub-prior, and third and fourth prior. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Scott, for the manner ip 
which he has carried out a difficult restoration. The 
building was in a deplorable state. About 1740 the 
vaulting was taken down, but Mr. Scott found the 
moulded ribs of the last vaulting which had been used to 
wall up one of the windows. He also several years ago 
found the statue ofthe Virgin (which decorated the door 
on the inside of the chapter-house) in an arched recess 
behind one of the presses used to contain records. A 
wooden floor had fortunately protected the encaustic tiles, 
so that Mr. Scott says the pavement is in nearly a perfect 
state, and is one of the finest tile pavements in the king- 
dom. The edifice is an octagon, the diagonals of which 
are 60 feet, and in height it exceeds most of the English 
examples. The windows of four lights with mullions of 
Perbeck marble are of great excellence, and of consider- 
able importance, as showing very early examples of 
window tracery. 

At the recent meeting Dean Stanley said the earliest 
frescoes were of the 14th century, and were painted bya 
monk, Brother John of Northampton. He said that 
during the works they found outside the chapter-house 
many stone coffins, showing that the whole space around 
had been like the abbey and cloister, a vast cemetery. A 
stone coffin was found immediately outside the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, and it was thought that it might contain the 
bones of Egelric, Bishop of Durham, who after death 
was almost worshipped as a saint. The Dean has long 
had in his mind the idea of a large and beautiful cloister, 
for which there is ample space, which should serve as the 
Campo Santo of future generations. 

But not the least interesting fact in connexion with the 
Westminster chapter-house is that it was the Chamber of 
the House of Commons. Every school-boy, as Lord 
Macaulay would say, knows that after the battle of Lewes 
(May 13, 1264) the Earl of Leicester, Simon de Montfort, 
issued writs for the meeting of a Parliament, and besides 
the prelates and peers, two knights for each county and 
two burgesses for each borough were summoned. Thus 
the nobles saw the necessity of gaining the Commons on 
their side against the encroachments of a king who was 
so ready to tax the people in order to gratify his artistic 
tastes. But the battle of Evesham and the fall of de 
Montfort checked this democratic parliamentary basis; 
and it.does not appear that from 1265, when the Earls 
Parliament met, to 1295, that burgesses had any seat 
either House. In the latter year writs were issued t0 
about 130 cities and boroughs. Not that the burgess 
sought the honour, they would have got off if they could 
The province of the Commons seems to have been 
grant supplies to the king, at the same time getting som 
grievance redressed. This act of the king then became 
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om without the consent of the nobles*®. Lords and 
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x 


last Act passed was the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk. 


Commons met together till 1283, and after that time the | The collegiate chapter of S. Stephen had been suppressed, 
Commons sat sometimes in the Refectory, sometimes in | and in its chapel in the first year of Edward VI. the 


Bevicated by permission to H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. 
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COUNTY FAMILIES 


UNITED KINGDOM 


ROYAL MANUAL OF THE TITLED AND UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 





From ‘“‘THE TIMES,” Thursday, April 1, 1869. 

Ir1s tory of King James I. that, when his old nurse entreated him to make her son 
a gentleman, he replied that he could make “him a lord, but that it was out of his 
power to make him a gentleman.” But what our first Stuart King found it so im- 
possible to do Mr. Walford does wholesale with the utmost ease. Witness this 
formidable volume which sweeps the three kingdoms with a net of the finest mesh, 
bringing in fish of all sizes and ages, some of which, had he been liberal, he would, in 
imitation of good fishermen, have tossed back again until they had grown older and 
of a more legitimate weight and size. In this country, however, the possession of land 
isa passion. The successful lawyer, physician, manufacturer, or merchant, after the 
toil of life is over, seeks to build up a family that shall flourish and hand his name 
down to posterity. The titled, or landed, aristocracy are recruited from these sources. 
New men invigorate the blood of the old families. Were it not for this arrangement, 
nobility would speedily die out from among us. For it must be remembered that it is 
not with us as with many foreign aristocracies, which transmit their titles to all their 
children indiscriminately. Here the grandchild of every Duke, Marquis, Earl, &c., 
becomes a plain untitled gentleman, falls back into the mass of Commoners, and 
becomes incorporated with them. It is only necessary to compare the editions of 
these volumes year by year to see the numbers of names that drop out in every new 
issue, to be as often replaced by perfectly new men. It is this constant circulation of 
human atoms which keeps the upper ten thousand from degenerating into a mere 
caste, with interests antagonistic to those of the other sections of the community. 
This is the best excuse for Mr. Walford’s liberal admission of names that seem to 
push for places in his social Valhalla with a too vulgar earnestness, 

It is curious to note the successive enlargements of late years wih respect to the make 
up of our Golden Book. The old Peerages gave only the Peers; Sir B. Burke added 
to them the Baronets; Dod descended to the Knights, and in this volume titled and 
untitled are mixed together in one alphabet. We all of us respect any name that is to 
be found on the roll of Battle Abbey, but it is well known to genealogists and heralds 
that even that noble roll was adulterated, the monks of that age having felt no more 
compunction of conscience at slipping in a name to please the powerful and great of 
the day than would the seal engraver at giving a parvenu any number of quarterings 
on his coat of arms he may be willing to pay for. We are afraid the desire to strike 
a deep tap-root into past ages is too tempting an occupation to be confined to any age 
or class, How many of our leading Peers, for instance, have managed to graft them- 
selves on to ancient stocks? The Percy is a Smithson, Paget is a Bailey, Marlborough 
is a Spencer, not a Churchill; Coke, Earl of Leicester, is not a Coke, but a Roberts. 
The Wellesleys were Colleys until 1728; Earl Ducie is not a Morton, but a Reynolds. 
We could go on with scores of names. If we take a survey of the landed gentry, and 
try them by even a moderate test, we shall find the list shrink up in a marvellous 
manner, Mr. E. P. Shirley in his Noble and Gentle Men of England cannot find in 
England and Wales above 500 real County Families, including Peers and Commoners, 
who have held their lands by an unbroken tenure in the male line from before the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

_ It may be asked, if this is really the case, how have they swelled into the tremendous 
list which Mr. Walford presents tous? The fact is, the Revolution of 1688 inaugurated 
& total change in our national feeling as regards heraldry, such as no fresh revolution 
could undo, This fact Mr. Walford has wisely acknowledged. His book, while it 
admits every one who has a right to be ranked among our County Families, also gives 
Place to those who are slowly making their right good. While, however, it must be 
admitted that names at times appear strangely, side by side, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, it must be remembered that, as far as noble blood is concerned, the Commoner 
1s often of better descent than the Peer. The Scropes of Yorkshire are but Commoners, 
but they can show a pedigree which they believe places them in a higher position than 
the Earl of Shrewsbury ; the Earldom of Wilts created in 1397, which they claim, and 
which claim is now being tried, if successful, will place Mr. Scrope in the position of 
Premier Earl. There are again many plain Mr. Howards who come of the Norfolk 
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perpetually in it, and sometimes a stone altar is observed. 
In most cases it is approached from the east side of the 
cloister, but sometimes, as at York, Lichfield, and Wells, 
it is entered directly from the church through a vestibule. 
The chapter-house at Durham seems to have been built 
like the apse or bema of early Basilican churches*. Mr. 
Clutton, in a paper read at the Wilts Archzological 
Society, September, 1854, says the rule was definite that 
the regulars should have rectangular chapter-houses and 
the seculars those of the round or polygonal form. 

Before 1150 (with the exception of Worcester, which 
was round and perhaps the first Westminster one) English 
chapter-houses were rectangular. The polygonal variety, 
suggested probably by the churches and baptisteries of 
that form, prevailed after 1250. The beautiful example 
at Salisbury is an octagon and that of Lincoln a decagon. 
Previous to the restoration of the Westminster chapter- 
house, that of York was considered the most beautiful of 
English examples, and doubtless many now will be of the 
same opinion. Professor Willis thinks it was begun about 
1230, but Mr. Ayliffe Poole considers it not more ad- 
vanced than the crosses of Queen Eleanor. In 1844 it 
was restored, making it more worthy the distinction 
claimed in the ancient inscription on one side of the 
entrance “ Ut Rosa flos florum sic est domus ista domo- 
rum *.” 

We now turn to the Westminster chapter-house, and 
find that it has three noteworthy peculiarities. Except 
Salisbury it is the largest in the kingdom, except Wells 
the only one which has a spacious crypt, and except 
Worcester the only instance of an octagonal one in the 
place of the rectangular edifices usually attached to 
Benedictine monasteries *. Until Mr. Burtt’s discovery it 
has always been a matter of conjecture when this chapter- 
house was commenced or completed, but that gentleman 
found a fragment of the old accounts bearing date 1253, 
and on this was an entry for cazvas to fill in the windows 
and then purchases of glass for them. So that it is pro- 
bable that, as Mr. Scott points out, in 1245 the design and 
character of the work had been determined, and finished 
eight years after. This date agrees with that of the 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, and it is interesting to know that 
in 1254 Henry and St. Louis compared the beauties of 
the two buildings. Under date 1250 Matthew Paris says 
“ Adificavit Dominus Rex Capitulum incomparabile.” 
We ought to think ourselves lucky to be able to see the 
edifice in something like its original beauty. We can 
picture to ourselves what that magnificence must have 


2 In 1796 this chapter-house was destroyed, because it was cold 
and inconvenient. From drawings which exist it was the finest 
example of a Norman chapter-house in England (80 feet by 37). 
The whole was not pulled down, but the roof and the eastern end. 
The rest was so altered that little idea can be gained from it of the 
original.”—Murray’s “ Northern Cathedrals,” ii. 309. 

% At Salisbury the bishop had the dean, chancellor, two arch- 
deacons, and sub-deacon on the right, and on his left the precentor, 
treasurer, two archdeacons, and the succentor ; next sat the canons 
in_order, and then canonici de secundé formd, with deacons and 
inferior orders.—Walcott, “Church and Conventual Arrangement.” 

* Stanley’s “ Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” 387. 
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and angels, the spectator would pass through an innep 
and outer vestibule before reaching the chapter-ho 
When this was gained the effect must have been grand 
Every window “richly dight,” splendid floor of encaustig 
tiles, walls painted with frescoes from the apocalypse, and) 
at the eastern end five arches forming the seats of the 
abbot, prior, sub-prior, and third and fourth prior. 
Great credit is due to Mr. Scott, for the manner ig 
which he has carried out a difficult restoration. The 
building was in a deplorable state. About 1740 
vaulting was taken down, but Mr. Scott found the 
moulded ribs of the last vaulting which had been used tg) 
wall up one of the windows. He also several years agg 
found the statue ofthe Virgin (which decorated the doo 
on the inside of the chapter-house) in an arched recess) 
behind one of the presses used to contain records, Ay 
wooden floor had fortunately protected the encaustic tiles 
so that Mr. Scott says the pavement is in nearly a perfect 
state, and is one of the finest tile pavements in the kings 
dom. The edifice is an octagon, the diagonals of which 
are 60 feet, and in height it exceeds most of the English 
examples. The windows of four lights with mullions of 
Perbeck marble are of great excellence, and of consider 
able importance, as showing very early examples of 
window tracery. a 
At the recent meeting Dean Stanley said the earliest) 
frescoes were of the 14th century, and were painted bya 
monk, Brother John of Northampton. He said that 
during the works they found outside the chapter-house 
many stone coffins, showing that the whole space around, 
had been like the abbey and cloister, a vast cemetery. Al 
stone coffin was found immediately outside the chapel e 
St. Nicholas, and it was thought that it might contain the 
bones of Egelric, Bishop of Durham, who after death 
was almost worshipped as a saint. The Dean has long 
had in his mind the idea of a large and beautiful cloister, 
for which there is ample space, which should serve asthe: 
Campo Santo of future generations. 3 
But not the least interesting fact in connexion with tht) 
Westminster chapter-house is that it was the Chamber j 
the House of Commons. Every school-boy, as Lom 
Macaulay would say, knows that after the battle of L 
(May 13, 1264) the Earl of Leicester, Simon de Montfony 
issued writs for the meeting of a Parliament, and beside 
the prelates and peers, two knights for each county 
two burgesses for each borough were summoned. 5 
the nobles saw the necessity of gaining the Commons oi 
their side against the encroachments of a king who wa 
so ready to tax the people in order to gratify his artisti€ 
tastes. But the battle of Evesham and the fall of 0 
Montfort checked this democratic parliamentary Das) 
and it.does not appear that from 1265, when the Bans 
Parliament met, to 1295, that burgesses had any seat@® 
either House. In the latter year writs were issued @ 
about 130 cities and boroughs. Not that the burgess 
sought the honour, they would have got off if they coul® 
The province of the Commons seems to have been ® 
grant supplies to the king, at the same time getting som 
grievance redressed. This act of the king then becam 
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Ir 1s Tory of King James I. that, when his old nurse entreated him to make her son 
a gentleman, he replied that he could make “him a lord, but that it was out of his 
power to make him a gentleman.” But what our first Stuart King found it so im- 
possible to do Mr. Walford does wholesale with the utmost ease. Witness this 
formidable volume which sweeps the three kingdoms with a net of the finest mesh, 
bringing in fish of all sizes and ages, some of which, had he been liberal, he would, in 
imitation of good fishermen, have tossed back again until they had grown older and 
of a more legitimate weight and size. In this country, however, the possession of land 
is a passion. The successful lawyer, physician, manufacturer, or merchant, after the 
toil of life is over, seeks to build up a family that shall flourish and hand his name 
down to posterity. The titled, or landed, aristocracy are recruited from these sources. 
New men invigorate the blood of the old families. Were it not for this arrangement, 
nobility would speedily die out from among us. For it must be remembered that it is 
not with us as with many foreign aristocracies, which transmit their titles to all their 
children indiscriminately. Here the grandchild of every Duke, Marquis, Earl, &c., 
becomes a plain untitled gentleman, falls back into the mass of Commoners, and 
becomes incorporated with them. It is only necessary to compare the editions of 
these volumes year by year to see the numbers of names that drop out in every new 
issue, to be as often replaced by perfectly new men. It is this constant circulation of 
human atoms which keeps the upper ten thousand from degenerating into a mere 
caste, with interests antagonistic to those of the other sections of the community. 
This is the best excuse for Mr. Walford’s liberal admission of names that seem to 
push for places in his social Valhalla with a too vulgar earnestness. 

It is curious to note the successive enlargements of late years wish respect to the make 
up of our Golden Book. The old Peerages gave only the Peers; Sir B. Burke added 
to them the Baronets; Dod descended to the Knights, and in this volume titled and 
untitled are mixed together in one alphabet. We all of us respect any name that is to 
be found on the roll of Battle Abbey, but it is well known to genealogists and heralds 
that even that noble roll was adulterated, the monks of that age having felt no more 
compunction of conscience at slipping in a name to please the powerful and great of 
the day than would the seal engraver at giving a parvenu any number of quarterings 
on his coat of arms he may be willing to pay for. We are afraid the desire to strike 
a deep tap-root into past ages is too tempting an occupation to be confined to any age 
or class. How many of our leading Peers, for instance, have managed to graft them- 
selves on to ancient stocks? The Percy is a Smithson, Paget is a Bailey, Marlborough 
is a Spencer, not a Churchill; Coke, Earl of Leicester, is not a Coke, but a Roberts. 
The Wellesleys were Colleys until 1728; Earl Ducie is not a Morton, but a Reynolds. 
We could go on with scores of names. If we take a survey of the landed gentry, and 
try them by even a moderate test, we shall find the list shrink up in a marvellous 
manner, Mr. E. P. Shirley in his Noble and Gentle Men of England cannot find in 
England and Wales above 500 real County Families, including Peers and Commoners, 
who have held their lands by an unbroken tenure in the male line from before the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

It may be asked, if this is really the case, how have they swelled into the tremendous 
list which Mr. Walford presents to us? The fact is, the Revolution of 1688 inaugurated 
a total change in our national feeling as regards heraldry, such as no fresh revolution 
could undo. This fact Mr. Walford has wisely acknowledged. His book, while it 
admits every one who has a right to be ranked among our County Families, also gives 
place to those who are slowly making their right good. While, however, it must be 
admitted that names at times appear strangely, side by side, in alphabetical arrange- 
ment, it must be remembered that, as far as noble blood is concerned, the Commoner 
is often of better descent than the Peer. The Scropes of Yorkshire are but Commoners, 
but they can show a pedigree which they believe places them in a higher position than 
the Earl of Shrewsbury ; the Earldom of Wilts created in 1397, which they claim, and 
which claim is now being tried, if successful, will place Mr. Scrope in the position of 


Premier Earl. There are again many plain Mr. Howards who come of the Norfolk 
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stock. Mr. Walford, in including the Commoners with the Peers in this volume, has, 
therefore, by no means encroached upon the privileges or social position of the latter. 
The Grosvenors were eminent in Normandy before the Conquest, yet 110 years ago 
they were not Peers, but they were none the less noble on that account. In an heraldic 
sense the unbroken tenure of land is the basis of true nobility; and the last of the 
Hampdens, who could proudly write on his tomb, “twenty-third Lord of the Manor 
of Hampden,” needed not the honours of the Peerage to aggrandize his position. On 
the other hand, we have the authority of Sir B. Burke’s Vicissitudes of Families for 
the knowledge that some of the proudest names of the Peerage may now find their 
representatives among the lower orders of the people. A descendant of the Plan- 
tagenets was a short time ago living as a labourer at Kettering. The grand old kingly 
name has now been shortened to Plant. The descendants of another Royal stock, the 
Earl of Kent, sixth son of Edward I., are to be found in very humble occupations. 
One was a butcher at Hales Owen—a Mr. Joseph Smart; the other, Mr. George 
Wilmot, kept the turnpike-gate at Cooper’s-bank, near Dudley. Another descendant 
of a Royal line was to be found a short time since in Mr. Stephen Penny, the late 
sexton of St. George’s, Hanover Square, who came of the blood of the Duke of 
Gloucester, fifth son of Edward II]. There are numbers of the representatives of 
fallen greatness we could add to this list. 

Taking into consideration the possible claims of many Commoners to Peerages, a 
record of their descent, such as this book from year to year affords, may be of the 
utmost importance in a legal point of view. For instance, if the County Families 
had been published 200 years ago, and been continued from year to year, there 
would have been no Shrewsbury case; for the pedigree of those Talbots who 
passed into the ranks of the untitled gentry would have been carefully recorded. We 
may add, too, that the appearance of this volume will render the trade of dealing in 
false arms and false pedigrees, of late so notorious, a very unprofitable business. A 
simple register will supersede the action of the law which in 1597 cropped one W. 
Dakyn’s ears for so offending, and in the Percy case pasted up the Dublin trunk- 
maker, like one of his own trunks, with a placard denouncing his impudence in 
falsely claiming the Earldom of Northumberland, in which unpleasant confinement he 
had to stand in Westminster-hall as a warning to others. 

Mr. Walford is evidently as well aware as any one of the imperfections of this 
voluminous work, the entry of every name in which involves a statement of from five 
to fifty facts, and we fully sympathise with him when he asks pardon of the public 
and subscribers for any errata which may appear. We observe a cross to too 
many names, denoting that he has not succeeded in obtaining from those sources 
returns of matters which, it is unnecessary to observe, are even more important to 
the owners than to the public. The editor is, at least, entitled to this assistance, 
The yearly issue of the volume gives every facility for correcting these errata, which 
must involve enormous labour, inasmuch as fluctuating fortunes, births, marriages, 
and deaths, &c., require the supervision of nearly every line of the one thousand and 
ninety-seven closely printed pages of which it is composed. In the preface the editor 
remarks :— 

“T am well aware that such a book as this must always remain, in one sense, imperfect in a country 
like our own, where, mainly owing to the influence of trade and commerce, individuals and families 
are continually crossing and re-crossing the narrow line which severs the aristocracy from the 
commonalty. But I can safely promise that as often as a new edition of the County Families shall 
be called for, the book shall be found in a state more nearly approaching completion by the constant 
addition of fresh families to the roll of its contents, and by carefully noting the various changes 
wrought day by day by the silent operation of births, marriages, deaths, and preferments in the 
families whose names I record.” 

What would the gossips of old have given for a book which opened to them the 
recesses of every County Family in the Three Kingdoms—we will not say every recess, 
for here and there we observe what may be termed the “ Blue Beard family cupboard,” 
omissions which are not made evidently without very good cause? There are, for 
example, some awkward blanks of parentage to be found. Very many have no 
fathers; at all events, none such as they cared to name. In some places the par- 
ticulars of marriages are omitted, possibly with prudence. This work, however, will 
serve other purposes besides those of mere curiosity, envy, or malice. It is just the 
book for the lady of the house to have at hand when making up the County dinner, as 
it gives exactly that information which punctilious and particular people are so desirous 
of obtaining—the exact standing of every person in the county. To the business man, 
The County Families stands in the place of dire etory and biographical dictionary. The 
fund of information it affords respecting the upper ten thousand must give it a place 
in the lawyer's library ; and to the money-lender, who is so interested in finding out 
the difference between a gentleman and a “gent,” between heirs-at-law and younger 
sons, Mr. Walford has been a real benefactor. In this splendid volume he has managed 
to meet an universal want, one which cannot fail to be felt by the lady in her drawing- 


room, the peer in his library, the tradesman in his counting-house, and the gentleman 




















































































law without the consent of the nobles*. Lords and 
Commons met together till 1283, and after that time the 
Commons sat sometimes in the Refectory, sometimes in 
the chapter-house at Westminster. When they first 
occupied the latter cannot exactly be ascertained. Dean 
Stanley thinks that “here in 1285 they must have 
assented to the dry humour of the Statute Circumspecte 
Agatis, which whilst it appears to grant the lesser privi- 
leges of the clergy, virtually withholds the larger.” The 
Commons had no speaker till the reign of Edward IIL. 
and he then occupied the abbot’s stall. Even when the 
burgesses appeared in the chamber they often appear to 
act independently of the knights. It is believed that they 
were united in 1337, but in 1372 the burgesses acted by 
themselves, and voted a tax after the knights were dis- 
missed. Four years after the knights alone voted for the 
removal of Alice Pierce from the king’s person (Walsing- 
ham 18y). In 1333 the knights voted with the bishops 
and barons in advising the king to stay his journey to 
Ireland, and the burgesses do not seem to have been 
consulted. We must, however, remember that many of 
the boroughs at this time were little better than country 
villages, and the persons they sent up were probably not 
remarkable for intelligence. In a note to Blackstone we 
learn that from 1360 (or 33 Ed. III.), and through the 
five succeeding reigns (or to 1483), the sheriff of Lanca- 
shire returned that there were no cities or boroughs in his 
county that ought or were used, or could on account of 
their poverty send any citizens or burgesses to Parliament. 
The borough paid the expenses of its representative. In 
1463 John Strange, the member for Dunwich, agreed 
with the burgesses of that town to take his wages in red 
herrings. 

In 1421 Henry V. summoned the chief Benedictine 
ecclesiastics here to consider the abuses of their order. 
One hundred and six years later Wolsey, as Cardinal 
Legate, held his court in the same place, and in this 
chapter-house the Acts of the Reformation were passed. 
Let us quote Mr. Froude :—“ The Lords had ceased to 
be the leaders of the English people ; they existed as an 
ornament rather than a power ; and under the direction 
of the Council they followed as the stream drew them, 
when individually, if they had so dared, they would have 
ciosen a far other course. The work was done by the 
Commons ; by them the first move was made; by them 
and the king the campaign was carried through to 
victory. And this one body of men, dim as they now 
seem to us, who assembled on the wreck of the adminis- 
tration of Wolsey, had commenced and had concluded a 
revolution which had reversed the foundations of the 
State.” (Hist. Eng. ii. 455.) 

_ The Commons sat in the chapter-house for the last 
time on the last day of the life of Henry VIII. and the 


* The Lords after 1283 met in the Painted Chamber in the 
Co e. It was also called St. Edward’s Chamber, as the sainted 
; nfessor died in it. The name is derived from its having been 
aw painted and gilt by order of Henry III. In the MS. 
itinerary of Simon Simeon and Hugh the Illuminator in 1332, 

t well-known chamber on whose walls all the histories of the 
Wars of the whole Bible are painted beyond description,” is men- 
tioned. In 
Westminster, 


1343 the House of Lords met in the White Chamber, | 
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last Act passed was the attainder of the Duke of Norfolk. 
The collegiate chapter of S. Stephen had been suppressed, 
and in its chapel in the first year of Edward VI. the 
Commons sat. The chapter-house then became a Record 
Office, and there the Domesday Book and ancient charters 
were kept. 


-* 
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REVIEWS. 


Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition in Commemoration of S?) 
Walter Scott at Edinburgh, in the Galleries of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, National Gallery. Edinburgh: ‘Thomas 
and Archibald Constable. 1871. 


It was a capital thought, at a time when people sought to 
honour the memory of the prince of novelists, to collect 
together in four rooms of the Scottish National Gallery an 
assemblage of pictures, engravings, printed books, and personal 
relics illustrating either the life or works of “ Scotland’s-pride.”’ 
A collection of about five hundred examples was the result, 
which it is unnecessary to say was one of great interest. Pas: 
ing through an entrance hall, hung with tapestry lent by the 
Earl of Breadalbane, armour by Sir Noel Paton, and busts of 
Sir Walter, we reach the North Octagon, containing pictures 
illustrative of the writings and personal history of Sir Walte: 
Scott, and portraits of personal friends. Here are pictures by 
Mr. W. Simson, R.S.A., of Culloden Moor, where the last 
hope of the Stuarts died out with the defeat of Prince Charles 
Edward by the Duke of Cumberland; Scene from “ The 
Talisman,” by Sir Watson Gordon, P.R.S.A.; “Father Clement 
and Catherine Glover,” the Fair Maid of Perth, by Thomas 
Duncan, R.S.A. ; “The Study at Abbotsford,” by Sir E. Land 
seer ; “ Montrose led Prisoner through Edinburgh, in 1650,” 
a fine example, by Drummond; “Richie Montplies,” by 
George Hay, A.R.S.A. ; Duncan’s “ Prince Charles and Floia 
Macdonald in the Cave ;” the well-known story of Bruce and 
the Spider, by Bonnar; Roland Graeme’s “ Introduction to 
the Knight of Avenal by Fraser ;” the devoted “ Jeanie Deans 
on her way to London,” by Orchardson; a lovely view of 
Loch Katrine, by Horatio Mac Culloch ; Johnston’s “Louis X1. 
and his Barber, Oliver Dain” (“Quentin Durward”); ancl 
Maurice Drummond's “ Abbot of Inchaffray blessing the Scot 
tish Army before the Battle of Bannockburn,” by Drummond. 
Of Scott’s friends we have fine portraits of Wm. Blackwood 
(“Ebony”), by Sir W. Allan ; Charles Macay as Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie, by Macnee ; Professor Wilson, by Sir Watson Gordon ; 
Robert Cadell ; Archibald Constable, by Raeburn ; Alexandei 
Ballantyne ; J. G. Lockhart, by Lauder ; the Ettrick Shepherd, 
by Gordon; Francis Jeffrey, by Colvin Smith; James and 
John Ballantyne. 

In the Great Room we have Sir George Harvey's “Coven 
anters Preaching ;” Pettie’s “Glendinning and the Monk ;” 
and “ Jeanie Deans in the Robbers’ Barn,” by Bonnar. One 
of the most striking pictures in the room is Drummond's 
“Porteous Mob.” ‘This riot occurred September 7th, 1736, 
when the mob broke into the Tolbooth and carried off the 
hated Captain Porteous, and hanged him on a sign post. Five 
months before, at the execution of Wilson, a malefactor, Por- 
teous was the commander of the city guard, and ordered them 
to fire on the crowd. For this he was tried, found guilty, sen 
tenced to death. He was reprieved for a short time, but the 
mob were so incensed that they hung him themselves. Here 
is another large picture by Sir D. Wilkie, lent by the Queen, 
of George IV. at Holyrood, in 1822, with Sir Walter Scott 
introduced as bard. Mr. Robert Chambers, in his “ Life of 
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Scott,” speaking of the King’s visit to Scotland, says,—“ The 
external character of this piece of pageantry was much deter- 
mined by that revival of national and medizval associations 
which the novels had effected. Everywhere we were reminded 
of the Stuarts in Holyrood, and the plaided clansman on their 
mouutains. Feelings due towards the romantic king of an 
elder day were expended, often ludicrously, on the battered 
beau of Carlton House and St. James’s Street. In the pictures 
of Jeanie Deans, in the exhibition, we note a tendency to make 
Jeanie pretty, particularly in Mr. Middleton’s picture, in which 
she is represented begging the life of her sister from Queen 
Caroline. This is not true to Scott, who centres our interest 
in her devotion, not personal appearance. Lamont Brodie’s 
picture of the “ Fiery Cross,” turns our thoughts to that awful 
scene in the “ Lady of the Lake,” when Brian the Hermit,— 

‘__.- with murmuring prayer, 
A slender crosslet framed with care, 
A cubit’s length in measure due ; 
The shaft and limbs were rods of yew, 
Whose parents in Inch-Calliach wave, 
Their shadows o’er Clan-Alpine’s grave.” 
When he had set it on fire, he uttered this curse : 
“ Woe to the wretch, who fails to rear 
At this dread sign the ready spear! 
For as the flames this symbol sear, 
His home, the refuge of his fear, 
A kindred fate shall know ; 
Far o’er its roof the volumed flame 
Clan-Alpine’s vengeance shall proclaim, 
While maids and matrons on his name 
Shall call down wretchedness and shame, 
And infamy and woe.” 

The burning cross was then quenched in the blood of a 
freshly slaughtered goat, a swift messenger rushed with it to 
the next hamlet, stating the place of rendezvous. Another 
person rushed on with it, and so through the district. Sir 
Walter, in a note to the ‘“ Lady of the Lake” says, in 1745-6 
the Fiery Cross often made its circuit, and on one occasion it 
passed through the whole district of Breadalbane, a tract of 
thirty-two miles, in three hours. In this room are interesting 
pictures of Mary Queen of Scots at Lochleven, by Duncan, in 
which the rough Commissioners are trying to induce her to 
abdicate the crown; Rose Bradwardine visiting her father in 
the cave, and Faed’s celebrated picture of Sir Walter and his 
literary friends at Abbotsford, so well known from the engrav- 
ing. The room is rich in historical portraits ; here is a mag- 
nificent one of John Graham of Claverhouse, by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, lent by the Earl of Strathmore. The name of this 
nobleman, we are told, “ wherever the Scottish race is settled 
on the face of the globe, is mentioned with peculiar energy of 
hatred.” 
Scots,” and Sir Walter says that his heroic death in the arms 
of victory may be allowed to cancel his cruelty to the Noncon- 
formists. There are two portraits also of his unfortunate ances- 
tor, James Graham, Marquis of Montrose. The House of 
Stuart is well represented. Here is James I. of England; 
Charles, Prince of Wales, afterwards Charles I., by Honthorst ; 
James Edward Stuart, Chevalier de St. George, lent by Sir 
W. Stirling-Maxwell; and another example by the Earl of 
Breadalbane from the Murthly collection. ‘Two examples of 
Prince Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, are exhibited 
by the same; and two portraits of Henry Benedict Stuart, 
Cardinal York, complete the Stuart series. What an unfor- 
tunate race was this royal house ! 

“ The noble clan Stuart, the bravest of all.” 


Well might Duppa say, “If it be possible to derive alleviation 











Pitcairn, however, calls him the “last and best of | 





| dant of James II. 


from the sorrows’ of others, let the individual who is disposed 
to complain of his own ills think on the Stuarts, who for 
succeeding ages seem to have been born to sovereignty only 
to feel with more bit¥érness the reverse of fortune; and it js 
yet a subject of melancholy interest to reflect, that with the 
lineal descent their misfortunes still pursue the heir to their 
hereditary honours!” And yet how nearly the attempt of the 
Young Pretender to seize the crown was successful! Mr, 
Townsend in his “ Descendants” of the Stuarts, points out that 
had Charles marched on from Derby after the battle of Preston- 
pans, London would have fallen into his power, as 6000 men 
only, posted on Finchley Common, were prepared to defend the 
metropolis. It was reported that the Duke of Newcastle shut 
himself up to consider whether he should be the first to offer 
allegiance to Charles, and the crown jewels were packed up 
ready for transport to Hanover. Prince Charles’ brother, 
Henry Benedict, Cardinal York, was the last surviving descen- 
Born in 1725, he took orders in the Church 
of Rome, and was made cardinal by Benedict XIV. When 
Pius VI. left Rome, Cardinal York fled to Venice, and was 
reduced to such poverty that a representation was made to 
George III., who generously allowed him a pension of 4000/. 
a year, which he enjoyed till his decease in 1807. 

Almost every known portrait of Sir Walter added greatly 
to the interest of the exhibition. Here were portraits painted 
for Lady Ruthven in 1831 by Sir F. Grant, P.R.A. ; for Mr. 
Wells, shortly after Sir Walter's decease, by Sir E. Landseer; 
for Lord Chief Commissioner Adams in 1828, by Colvin Smith; 
for Lord Montague, by Sir Henry Raeburn in 1822, lent by the 
Earl of Home; for George IV. by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A., lent by the Queen ; for Lady Scott, by Saxon, in 1805, 
engraved by Heath in 1810; for Mr. Constable in 1808, by Sir 
H. Raeburn, the celebrated picture so often engraved ; for 
R. Nasmyth, Esq. by Sir W. Allan in 1831, engraved by 
Burnet, lent by the trustees of the National Portrait Gallery, 
showing the Abbotsford curiosities ; and for Mr. Cadell in 1830, 
by Sir Watson Gordon, engraved by Horsburgh. Twenty- 
eight portraits in oil were exhibited, and about eighty-seven 
engraved ones. 

Early editions and original MSS. of the Great Unknown's 
works were shown. The history of the original MSS. of Rob 
Roy is thus given: It “ was one of the vols. of MSS. presented 
by Sir Walter Scott in 1822 to Mr. Constable on the death of 
Lord Kinneder, and was sold by auction by Mr. Constable's 
trustees in 1831, then purchased by Mr. Wilks, M.P. and 
resold by auction, March 1847, when it fell into the possession 
of Mr. R. Cadell, by whom it is this day (August 15, 1848) 
presented with kind regards to J. G. Lockhart, Esq.” A note 
is inserted to Mr. James S. Ballantyne, containing these lines :— 

“With great joy 
I send you Roy, 
’Twas a tough job, 
But we’re done wi’ Rob.” 
Here is a “true history of several honourable families of the 
right honourable name of Scott, in the shires of Roxburg and 
Selkirk, and others adjacent : gathered out of ancient chronicles, 
histories and traditions of our fathers by 
‘Capt. Walter Scot, 
And old souldier and no scholler, 
And one that can write nane, 
But just the letters of his name.’ 5 
Edinburgh: Printed by the heir of Andrew Anderson; 1688. 
This volume was presented to Sir Walter by Constable, and Scott 
has written in it— 
“T, Walter Scott, of Abbotsford, a poor scholar, no soldier, but4 
soldier’s lover, 
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In the style of my namesake and kinsman do hereby discover 


That I have written the twenty-four letters twenty-four million | 


times over, 

And to every true-born Scott I do wish as many golden pieces 

As ever were hairs in Jason’s and Medea’s golden fleeces.” 

We copied the following from a letter in one of the cases 
to Dr. John Leyden of Calcutta, dated Feb., 1811:—“I assure 
you, Charlotte, and I think and speak of you very often with 
all the warmth due to the recollection of our early days, when 
life and hope were young with all of us. You have, I hope, 
long ere now received my third poem, the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ 
which I think you will like for Auld Lang Syne, if not for its 
intrinsic merit. It has been much more successful than its 
predecessors, for no less than 25,000 copies have disappeared 
in eight months, and the demand is so far from being abated 
that another edition of 3000 is now at press.” 

In our opinion one of the most interesting things in the 
exhibition was a pedigree of the Scott family drawn up and 
written by Sir Walter, and lent by Lord Polwarth. He traces 
itto Uchtred Fitz Scott or Filius Scott, who flourished at the 
court of David I. We copied the following from this pedigree, 
which adds considerably to the information on the subject in 
Lockhart’s Life. Uchtred was witness to two charters granted 
by him to the abbeys of Holyrood House and Selkirk, dated 
1128 and 1130. It is believed that from the days of Kenneth 
III. the Barony of Scotstown in Peebleshire had been possessed 
by the ancestors of this Uchtred, who, being descended from 
Galwegian forefathers, were called Scotts, Galloway being then 
inhabited by the clan to whom that name properly belonged. 
Through Richard Scott, who witnessed a charter of the Bishop 
of St. Andrew’s to the abbey of Holyrood in 1158 and Richard, 
who married Alicia, daughter of Henry de Molla, with whom 





hereceived lands in Cardiganshire in the reign of Alexander IT. 
wecome to Sir Michael of Murthockstone, a gallant warrior, 
who was slain fighting valiantly against the English at the 
battle of Durham in 1346. He left two sons, the eldest of 
whom carried on the family, the second was ancestor of the 
Scots of Harden. ‘The present noble family of Buccleuch was 
descended from Anne (of the elder line) who married the Duke 
of Monmouth. She was daughter of Francis, second Earl of 
Buccleuch and nineteenth chieftain in a direct line from 
Uchtred Fitz Scott. In his person ended the male succession 
inthe house of Buccleuch, the chieftainship devolving on the 
family of Scotslarvet, the last cadets of Buccleuch. In the 
second branch of the line from Sir Michael (before mentioned), 
Walter second of Harden, called Au/d Wat, was descended. 
He was remarkable for courage and military accomplishments 
as well as for prudence and sagacity. His life was spent in 
that predatory warfare which subsisted on the Border till the | 
accession of James VI. to the Crown. Sir Michael’s grandson 
Walter, from his fell and active temper and diminutive size, was 

called Walter the Ratton. He retired to the south of Scotland, | 
from which his family had been absent two generations, and 
became the first Laird of Synton. Archibald of Boonraw was 
the last male heir of the house of Synton in the direct line. He 
executed a deed recognising Sir William Scott of Harden as the 
lineal representative of the Syntons, failing him and his heirs. 

A number of personal relics were viewed with much interest, 
such as a silver snuff box in constant use by Sir Walter, gold | 
watch which belonged to Lady Scott, locket of Sir Walter’s hair, 
his pipe, baby clothes basket used in his infancy, walking stick 
given by him to J. L. Adolphus (author of Letters on the 
authorship of “Waverley”), his gold watch and chain, and | 
Pencil case presented by him to Sir J. Watson Gordon. We regret 
‘0 say that the exhibition is now closed, though open little more 
than a month. . 





The Sacristy. London: Hodges, 47, Bedford-street, Strand. 

We have not received the Sacris¢y among our monthly periodi 
cals, consequently we could not notice it with the rest of the 
magazines, as we should like to have done. But our atten- 
tion has been drawn to it by a learned antiquary, an occasional 
contributor to our columns; and an inspection of one or two 





CARVING IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, 


(From the “ Sacristy,” see next page). 


numbers convinces us that it is well worthy of support on 
ecclesiological grounds. The kind permission which has been 
accorded to us by the editor to make use of the engravings of 
the new chalice and paten presented by the Rev. W. B. Simpson 
to St. Paul's Cathedral offers us an opportunity for making a 
few remarks upon the May and August numbers of the 
Sacristy. 





CARVING IN WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


(From the “ Sacristy,” see next page). 


The contents of that number include some deeply-learned 
papers on “ Christian Symbolical Zoology,” “ Gregorian Music,” 
‘‘ Chasubles,” and “ Corpus Christi Day at York.” “ Sketches 
in Foreign Churches” are full of interest and popular; and the 
ladies who grace our quict country parsonages will no doubt be 
very grateful to the member of the Church Extension Associ 
ation who has supplied them with many useful “ Practical Hints 


' on Ecclesiastical Embroidery.” 
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The chalice and paten presented to St. Paul’s by the Rev. | enriched with six medallions containing the Latin Cross and com 
W. Sparrow Simpson, Minor Canon, of which we give engrav- | sacred monogram, the Chiro, the arms of the cathedral, and offs 
ings, are singularly good for their style. The shape is Gothic, | the arms of the donor. Underneath the base the following of c 
but the engraving is - ———— — — inscription is ep. ane 
in keeping with graved :— men 
Wren’s Italian archi- “Deo et Eccles. T 
tecture. Cath. D. Pauli. Lond, reacl 

“The form of the Fest. Convers. S, Pa. artic 
chalice is practically | troni hunc calicem dic. Anal 
the best; the heavy | Gulielmus Sparrow a ' 
base acts as counter- | Simpson, A.M., Soc, The 
poise to the bow! filled | Antiq. Lond. Socius, H 
withthe Sacred Blood, ejusdemEccles,Canon, Ui 
and theknob serves as | Minor. necnon Biblio. Panc 
a catch to the fingers, thecz Cath. et Lam. terbu 
and if the chalice be | | beth. Custos. AD, stran 
held in the ritually | MDCCCLXxXI.” <a 
correct manner, with The paten me. than 
third, fourth, and little ee eight ieee topoy 
fingers, the forefinger | emeabaes is 
and thumb being : ver, the centre if 
closed, it is absolutely | is quite plain, the The 
necessary. Conse- | edge being engraved of 
quently the form is with wheat and Chu 
one to be adopted, grapes, and enriched tioc] 
whether it be medizeval with six medallions the 
or not. . The design is, —the symbols of the Pre 
on the whole, excellent. rt et : a 
Nothing could be bet- assion — to corres ” 
ter than the outline of pond with the bowl of hi 
the lower portion of of the chalice. Both the 
the chalice, and the chalice and paten are Poni 
boldness of the polish- of silver, richly gilt the 
ed ribs standing out all over. Cyr 
from the dull frosted | .We give also two BEN 
gold ground is admir- | ill sto Arck 
able. The only por- illustrations from an : 
tions of the design article on “Chns Mos 
which we hesitate tian Symbolical Zoo- veh) 
about approving are logy,” which, in the latec 
the engraved wheat Middle ages, dealt Rev. 
and grape on the bowl largely in lions, oxen, LIAR 
of the chalice and the ve ae Oate 
im of the paten ; it is gles (as symbols 7 
rim o paten ; of 187) 
neither Mediaeval nor of the Evangelists), : 
Renaissance. The wolves, foxes, dogs, The 
gold medallions in bears, and even this b 
place of cameos or swine. Thus, if we Archh 
jewels is an original remember aright, the 
and Satisfactory fea- among the old mise Christ 
— rere seats in the choir Fast 
The height of the | of St. David’s Cathe — 
chalice is ten and dral, there is a carv- heresy 
a half inches. The ing which represents =, a 
bowl engraved with | - a priest as a fox thoug! 
wheat and _ grapes, | | handing the paten to munio 
and enriched with six | a layman dressed up ue ( 
medallions of the| las a goose, but — 
symbols of the Pas- | | holding the chalice intact 
sion—viz., the Cross, | behind his back f De 
the open book, the | | obvious satire on the priests 
Agnus Dei, the three | practice of withhold. met 
nails, the crown of y | ing the cup from the he? | 
thorns, and the laity. Almost in the . at t 
sponge and spear— | roe ay te ae ees NETESERAS. same spirit are the would 
all in high relief. | as ‘two illustrations o i 
Theornamented stem ' — — ‘sculpture from Wit ‘ urc 
is relieved with bright flutes, and the principal boss enriched | chester Cathedral, in the one of which we see one pig fiddling a 
with six medallions of the Greek Cross. The whole of the base | to another pig, who holds up his head in ecstacies of delight, — 
is elaborately chased (repoussé) with wheat and grapes, and | while the second subject from the same stall represents the : 
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comical idea of a mother sow piping to her _nhumerous 
offspring. Obviously four or five centuries ago the illustrators 
of comic papers, including the staff of our old friend Punch, 
would have found the best sphere for their talents in the orna- 
mentation of cathedral buiidings. 

The third quarterly number cf the Sucristy, which has 
reached us just as we are going to press, contains two admirable 
articles—a most thoughtful and elaborate essay on “The 
Anabaptists of Munster,” by Mr. Baring-Gould, and a paper 
on “ Lyndwood’s Provinciale,” by Mr. Mackenzie W alcott. 
The rubbing of the “ imprint of the Devil’s talons on the ruined 
Church of St. 
Pancras at Can- 
terbury,” is very 
strange, and will 
interest more 
than the curious | 
topographer. =| 
The Tradition | 
of the Syriac 
Church of An- 
tioch concerniug 
the Primacy and 
Prerogatives of 
St. Peter, and 
of his successors 
the Roman 
Pontiffs. By 
the Most Rev. 
CYRIL B. 
Benni, Syriac 
Archbishop of 
Mossul (Nine- 


veh). Trans- 
lated by the 
Rev. J. Gac- 





LIARDI. Burns, | 
Oates, and Co. | 
1871, 
The author of 
this book is the 
Archbishop of | 
the Church of 
Christians in the 
Fast, which is | 
untainted by the | 
heresy of Nesto- 
tus, and which, | 
though in com- | 
munion with the | 
‘ee of Rome, | 
has preserved P 
intact very many ancient rites, ceremonies, ordinances, and 
other privileges, among which we may mention that its 
pheésts say mass, not in Latin, but in Syriac; not accord 
m§ to the Roman Missal, but according to the Syria 
mite; that celibacy is not imperative on its clergy; and 


THE NEW PATEN FOR 
(From “ The Sacristy.”) | year.” 


that the cup is administered to the laity. These facts alone | 


Ww iv, : . 7 
2 give an interest to any work which proceeds from the 
pen of an archbishop who holds in the main to the Western 


Ch hi 
‘lurch, while he presides over a see as nearly as possible | 


om we with the ancient city of Nineveh, where Jonah 
‘ =e and of which our Lord spoke. 
is work, which is here given to the reader in the original 





Syriac, and also in a fluent and idiomatic version by the Rey. 
J. Gagliardi, will be read with interest, not only by all Roman 
Catholics, to whose central dogma of Papal supremacy 
it offers quite an independent testimony, but also by a 
very large number of learned members of the English Church, 
who are not afraid to look boldly in the face of history, to 
deal honestly with facts and opinions, and to think and decide 
for themselves. 

For ourselves, ignorant as we are of Syriac, we do not pre- 
tend to know how far the English version is an accurate trans- 
lation of the original ; we can only say that it seems to be all 

that could be 
desired. It is 
supplemented 
by a careful— 
| we had almost 
said even too 
elaborate — in- 
dex. 

We commend 
the book, how- 
ever, to our 
readers on an- 
other ground, 
namely, because 
it is published 
in the hope of 
raising some pe- 
cuniary aid for 
the Christian in- 
habitants of Ni- 
neveh and the 
adjacent parts, 
who are poor in 
regard of trade, 
commerce, and 
agriculture, but 
poorer still as a 
church, the 
clergy (as we 
understand) liv- 
ing wholly on 
the charity of 
their flocks, and 
theirarchbishop 
himself, in Gold- 
smith’s words, 
| to the very let- 

ter— 











“ Passing richon 
ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. | forty pounds a 


It appears that the archbishop himself, who is a native of 
the diocese over which he presides, employed his time when 
attending the great Council at Rome, last year, in searching 
through the records of the Vatican and Propaganda for these 
Syriac testimonies, which he now publishes in a collective 
shape. In his modest preface he reminds us that as the East 
is the region of the daylight, he is not without hope that his 
little treatise may throw an independent light upon the contro- 
versies which so long have rent western Christendom. How 
far it is calculated to produce such a result our readers will be 
| able to judge for themselves. 

All that we know is that the archbishop, who has already 
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received a cordial welcome at Oxford, and who counts Arch- | 


bishop Manning and Dr. Payne Smith (the best Syriac scholar 
in England), among his subscribers— 
“ Called to Britannia’s strand, 
From Syria’s distant shore,” 


ought not to be allowed to ask in vain the support of the 
english public for such a work, of which every theological 
library, from Lambeth Palace and Sion College downwards, 
ought to possess a copy. 


Balaustion’s Adventure: including a Transcript from Euripides. 
By Rosert Browninc. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1871. 

There was a time when Robert Browning complained that “ he 
who wrote and he who read ” his poems were one and the self- 
same person. Steadily, however, his reputation has been in- 
creasing, but it has indeed been of slow growth. He has been 
before the public for forty years, and he has not yet reached his 
full measure of fame. He has a thousand faults, as all great 
natures generally have, but he has also a thousand beauties. 
He is very pure and very high-minded: he does not dedicate 
his Muse to the worship of dead creeds, or try to bring the 
present century to the cultus of Venus. He is not like Mr. 
Swinburne, super-voluptuous and lubricious in a manner that 
suggests its only excuse, i.e. a positive mania; he is not like 
Tennyson, beset with a morbid deadness of faith which blurrs 
his finest efforts, as the gloom of decay effaces fruit or flower. 
He is essentially manly, tender, loving, and human. Of his 
faults we will not here speak, as they, in some measure, are 
inherent in his style, and we may notice them at the end of 
this review. All that we desire now is to give the reader a just 
estimate of his new poem. 

The occasion of its being written seems to have been that 
Lady Cowper, in a manner that must have recalled “‘ Cowper's 
Task,” set Mr. Browning to work at expounding, in a poem, 
Mr. Leighton’s picture of “ Hercules wrestling with Death for 
the body of Alcestis.” The painting Browning thought was 
worthy of his pen, and, remembering the tragedy of Euripides 
upon the same subjéct, “includes,” that is, interweaves in his 
own poem, certain transcripts of passages, lines and thoughts, 
belonging to the Greek tragedian. Why this poem is called 
“ Balaustion’s Adventure,” is that a Greek girl, an Impro- 
visatrice, relates her version of the tragedy of Euripides, to 
a Syracusan audience, as a price of allowing the vessel which 
carries her and her countrymen to seek safety from pirates 
in that port. The whole of the introduction is therefore 
Browning’s own, and very picturesque and excellent it is. 
There are plenty of involutions, strange turns, and grating 
lines, but wel? read and aloud, the dramatic effect will be seen 
to be wonderful. Here is the picture of the flying Greek boat, 
and the fear of its crew : 

“ What hung behind us but a pirate ship, 
Panting for the good prize ! row, harder row ! 
‘Row for dear life !’ the captain cried ; ’tis Crete, 
Friendly Crete, looming large there. Beat this craft 

That’s but a keles, one benched pirate bark, 

Lokrian, or that bad breed off Thessaly ! 

Only, so cruel are such water thieves, 

No man of you, no woman, child or slave, 

But falls their prey, once let them board our boat. 

* * * * 

Then, in a frenzy, so the noble oars 

Churned the black water white, that well away 

We drew, soon saw land rise, saw hills grow up, 

Saw spread itself a sea-wide town with towers, 

Not fifty stadia distant.” 


| deems his life at the cost of her own, and that he, from conten, 
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But escaping from the tiger’s, the luckless bark runs into th, 





lion’s mouth. ‘The felucca reaches Syracuse, which is unfrieng) 
to Athens ; but the Syracusans demand news of Euripides, ap 


Balaustion, who is full of*love for the great poet, gives he 


version of his latest tragedy, ‘‘ Alcestis.” : 

As an English reader may catch, and that, too, in a wonderij 
way, more of the spirit of the Greek poets by reading Keats thy 
by reading the bald translations of the last century, so he yij 
will find more of Euripides in this poem than in any pr 
fessed prose “crib.” ‘The plain “plot” of the piece, and th 
Greek tragedy, is actually more of a many-voiced narration ¢ 
an act of fate or some notable deed of heroes or demi-goi 
than a drama, in our sense of the word, is that Alcestis, wig 
of Admetus, knowing that by fate her hushand must die, x 


plating the nobility of such a sacrifice, rises from the innay 
meanness of a small and selfish nature to one of a like statur 
with that of his wife. This is itself a noble theme, butiti 
intensified from the act of the Deus ex machina Hercules 
the friend of Admetus, who, being hospitably entertained )y 
the sorrowing host, “ wrestles with Death,” and rescues Alcesti 
to restore her to her husband. The subtle delineation of 
Admetus is too long for extract, but we cannot refrain fron 
giving the beautiful scene where the dead wife is brought agan 
to her husband. It should be premised that Admetus lox 
refuses to accept the prize that Hercules, to try his friend’ 
constancy, asserts that he has won, namely, a beautiful slave 
who, of course, is no iess than Alcestis : 
“¢ T would not /ouch her, entry to the house 
That 1 concede.’ 
‘To thy sole right-hand 
I mean to trust her !’ 
* King! thou wrenchest this 
Out of me by main force if I submit.’ 
‘ Courage, friend ! come stretch hand forth ! Good now, touch 
The stranger woman !’ 
* There ! a hand I stretch— 
As though it meant to cut off Gorgon’s head !’ 


‘Hast hold of her?’ 
‘ Fast hold’ 


‘Why then hold fast, 
And have her, and one day asseverate 
Thou wilt, I think, thy friend, the son of Zeus, 
He was the gentle guest to entertain ! 
Look at her! See if she in any way, 
Present thee with remembrance of thy wife!’ 


Ah! but the tears come, find the words at fault ; 
There is no telling how the hero twitched 

The veil off ; and there stood, with such fixed eyes, 
And such slow smile, Alcestis’ silent self! 

It was the crowning grace of that great heart, 
To keep back joy ; procrastinate the truth 

Until the wife, who had made proof and found 
The husband wanting, might essay once more, 
Hear, see, and feel him renovated now— 

Able to do, now, all herself had done, 

Risen to the height of her ; so hand in hand 
The two might go together, live and die.” 


This is very beautiful; the verse wants the fine smo0® 
ness and melody of Shakspere, who has given us by ant 
pation the precise scene with Leontes and Perdita m ™ 
“Winter’s Tale,” and the sonorous movement of Milton 
but after them Browning may be said to come in “a g@ 
third.” Like the two poets we have mentioned, he has® 
innate nobleness of intention, and always writes with the ® 
stinct of a gentleman. When Balaustion has told her ves 
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of Alcestis, Browning fearlessly adds a missing scene himself, 
wherein he supposes the question of sacrifice again to have 
arisen, and Admetus anxious to die instead of his wife. This 
is very tender, very beautiful, and the poet deserves our thanks 
for having dared to write, in these days of Mrs. Flora Davy 
and Anonyma, so nobly of married life. 

There are some touching remembrances of his own lost wife 
and fellow poet, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, whose stanza he 


quotes : 
“ Our Euripides the human, 
With his droppings of warm tears, 
And his touches of things common, 
Till they rose to touch the spheres.” 


And we feel that in the task perhaps thoughtlessly assigned 
to him, his heart must have been cruelly wrenched, and there 
must have been warm tears dropped upon the paper, though 
there was no Hercules to bring his Alcestis back. 

Of the Greek method of spelling the words Alkestis, Lokrian, 
Keramikos, Aischulos, Sophokles, we may let others speak. As 
amle we think the method objectionable, not as being pedantic, 
but because it is impossible. In writing English we do not 
wite Greek, and the foreign words have no right to conquer 
our native method and our usual signs. For if they do so in 
me case they should do so in all. We should not only have 
Aischulos, but Keezar, Kikero, for Caesar and Cicero ; and 
how then about Eastern names, Russian names, Red Indian 
appellations, and else ? 

But this is by the way. ‘This last, Adventure, will not add to 
Browning’s name, because it does not mark advance of power, 
but it will prove that he is still where he was, in the first rank of 
poets. He seems to glance gently, and without envy, at the 
wider popularity of Tennyson, in mentioning that he, Sopho- 
ces, won the prize when this tragedy of Euripides was sub- 
mitted to the judges : 


“Tt all came of this play shat gained no frize / 
Why crown whom Zeus in soul has crowned before ?” 


And again and again he says “besides you have failed 
lo get the prize, that is the first prize, second prise is 
wne!” But Browning is working steadily forward. Reputa- 
tons that last long do not spring up ina night. One more 
txtract—we still linger over that we love—and we have done. 
Hear, oh nation which too seldom honours literature, what a 
poet is : 

“Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world ! 
They give no gift that bounds itself and ends 
P the giving and the taking ; theirs so breeds 
I’ the heart and soul o’ the taker, so transmutes 
The man who only was a man before, 
That he grows god-like in his turn, can give 
He also share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty from the old. 
As though the cup that gave the wine, gave, too, 
The God’s prolific giver of the grape, 
That vine, was wont to find out, fawn around 
His footstep, springing still to bless the dearth, 
At bidding of a maniad.” 


This brave bounty of poets Robert Browning possesses. His 
audience, if at first it was “ fit though few,” grows larger and 
“et; and his consolation for the second place among 
English teachers, will be found in his own line : 


“ o . 
Why crown whom Zeus in soul has crowned before?” 
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Oxford University Sermons. By the Bishop of WINCHESTER. 
James Parker and Co. 1871. 


Bishop Wilberforce’s name bids fair to be known far more 
widely as Bishop of Oxford than by the designation which he now 
bears, and it is just possible that some of our readers will not 
at once recognize, in the above title, the writing and the oratory 
of the most eloquent of the English preachers of the day ;—for 
as a preacher we think him, if possible, equal to his brethren 
of Peterborough and Derry. In his preface he says, “These 
sermons are to myself an enduring record of a connection with 
the University of Oxford, than which no event of my life was 
fuller of absorbing interest.” And there can be no doubt that 
when he found himself in the old familiar pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
Oxford, the tender and noble associations of the place, and the 
very sight of the congregation which he addressed, containing 
the flower of England’s youth, must have contributed to add to 
their merits as oratorical performances. These are sermons 
which will bear to be coolly and calmly read for their matter, 
though they are almost overladen with ornament and imagery. 
As a specimen of the Bishop’s style, let us take his description 
of the way in which unbelief is wont to spring up gradually in 
the soul. It is the writing of a master-hand : 


“There is first the mere unwatchfulness of a heated spirit ; then 
the pleasant whispers of an asserted self-will, or the gratified sense 
of a secret superiority to others, perhaps to parents or instructors ; 
then the tinsel brightness of the new discoveries of seeming truth 
with which arrogance and ignorance dazzle the eyes of those they 
would bewilder and mislead. Then come all the motley crowd of 
encouraged doubts, then the cold shivering ague of scepticism, and 
at last the wilful hardness of unbelief.” 


Concerning Vaccination, By Grorce Eastes, M.B. Robert 
Hardwicke. 1871. 


This is a plain, simple, intelligible, popular work upon a 
subject which has lately caused great alarm in this country, and 
the interest relating to which has not yet worn itself out. Dr. 
Eastes deserves the thanks of all, and especially of non-profes 
sional readers, for a brochure which it would be well if the 
paternal government under which we live would circulate by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands. It is full of facts, and 
these facts are shown in simple tables ; they go to prove that vac- 
cination is all but a complete safeguard through childhood, and 
if repeated in early manhood equally effective in after life ; and 
the author very strongly urges the authorities to make it, by 
legislation, imperative on all, not merely to be vaccinated in 
infancy, but to be revaccinated between sixteen and twenty-one 


| years of age. It is a crying pity and shame that the existing 





law is not put seriously in force, and that a new law is not 
passed in accordance with Dr. Eastes’ suggestion. The most 
important paragraph in the work is the following, which we 
transfer to our columns with pleasure :— 


“ Renewed vaccination is required to shield those who were im- 
perfectly vaccinated in infancy, and because it Is found in certain 
cases that the protection given by primary cowpox diminishes with 
lapse of years, lasting usually until about the age of puberty. 
And, as it is uncertain in any single instance whether the sus- 
ceptibility to small-pox has recurred, re-vaccination should be 
carefully performed (once, at any rate) upon every grown up indi- 
vidual. In fact, it would be well if the legislature rendered it com- 
pulsory upon every one between sixteen and twenty-one years of 
age ; and it should not be deferred until times of panic, because 
the applications for re-vaccination are then more than can be care- 


fully attended to.” 
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The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine 


Sons. 1871. 


The second title of this volume, Ze Family Treasury, may 


be taken as a fair description of its contents, which are very 
varied, and very useful and instructive. We have already, 
from month to month, found an opportunity for giving our 


readers the benefit of our opinion upon the contents of this 
periodical, so that its ex- 
cellence, in a literary point 

of view, is already well 

known to them. We will | 
only add that its illustra- 
tions, though few in num- 
ber, are uniformly good, 
and that by the kind per- 
mission of the publishers 
we are permitted to enrich 
our columns with two of 
the best of them—the one 
representing “Aunt Janet 
stroking the golden hair 
of her niece, Edred,” and 
the other “Pray God, 
make papa less crosser,” 
both of which will readily 
explain themselves. We 
will only add that they are 
intended to illustrate pas 

sages in the serial tale 
—* Godfrey Fane’s Two 
Legacies” — which runs 
through the volume. 


Report of the Operations of 
the British National 
Society for Aid to the 
Sick and Wounded in 
War, during the Franco 
German War, 1870- 
1871. London: Printed 
for the Committee, by 
Harrison and Sons, St. 
Martin’s Lane. 1871. 
Soon after the declara- 

tion of war between France 

and Germany, as_ our 
readers are aware, a meet- 
ing of noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, including the Duke 
of Manchester, the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, Lord 


Eliot, Sir Coutts Lindsay, 

Bart., Sir Edmund Lech- aURE ARES STRONG 
mere, Bart., Deputy-In- Crrene ip Cee 
spector General Long 

more, &c., and presided over by Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, M.P., 

was held at the chambers of the Order of St. John, in St. 
Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, at which it was resolved 

to establish forthwith a Central National Committee, for the 


purpose of sending out help to the sick and wounded in war, 
in connexion with the International Society for that purpose 

the head quarters of which were at Geneva, where a conference 
had recently been held to discuss the subject. At this meeting 
it was announced that the Prince of Wales was ready to act 


as president of such a committee ; and was resolved that 
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up to the end of the war in March, as is also the statement of 
and expenditure and the account of stores received 


receipts set ; ; 
rhere are also lists of places to which aid 


and distributed. 


yas sent, a list of the Society’s agents abroad, tables showing 
consecutive stages of work in the Society's districts abroad, a 
list of articles contributed by the British public and bought by 
thecommittee, and a tabular statement of medical and surgical 
cxtracts 


work, and lists of the surgeons, nurses, &c. employed ; 
fom the correspondence 
of the Society’s agents and 
others, reports by surgeons 
in charge of the Anglo- 
\merican and Woolwich 
\mbulances, &c. 
The appeal to the public | 
for support, which resulted | 
fom the meeting held at 
Willisss Rooms, met with 
amost satisfactory response. 
Her Majesty the Queen 
immediately directed her | 
name to be placed at the | 
head of the list of donors, 
and soon afterwards gra- 
ciously accepted the office 
of patroness of the Society 
dunng the first year of 
its existence. His Royal 
Highness the Prince of 
Wales became president of 
the Society, and the Duke 
of Cambridge gave his 
nme and sanction to the 
committee. A ladies’ com- 
mittee was also formed, at 
the head of which was her 
Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Christian. One of the 
frst acts of the committee 
was to place itself in com 
munication with her Ma 
jesty’s Government, in 
mer to obtain official 
Iecognition, and that the 
ad which the Society pro 
posed to send out might 
¢ transmitted with the full 
sanction of the Govern- | 
ment. Within a few days | 
fom the actual outbreak 
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fields and in the hospitals of France, from the month of 
August to the month of March. It is enough to say that on 
the whole these services were gratefully received, in spite of 
the disposition of belligerents to underrate and find fault with 
services proffered by neutrals, who (like those who generally 
interfere in quarrels, or honestly and courageously expose the 
swindlers and pretenders who intrude into private families) 
generally get “more kicks than half-pence” for their pains. 

Indeed, in many places 
the aid so freely proffered 
and ungrudgingly given in 
the name of England, drew 
forth heartfelt expressions 
of gratitude. 

The surgeons and dressers 
employed by the Society 
appear on the whole to 
have done their duty ad- 
mirably; but the chief 
praise of the report is re 
served for the ladies who 
volunteered as nurses. Dr. 
Sims, a colleague of Dr. 
Mac Cormac, in his report 
to the committee, gives 
strong testimony to the 
value of women nurses. He 
says :— 


rT - a 


“As nurses, I would not 
exchange one woman for a 
dozen men. From the mo- 
ment that women were in- 
troduced as nurses, the whole 
aspect of our establishment 
was changed. Only last 
night a poor wounded sol- 
dier’s life was saved by one 
of our lady nurses in a most 
remarkable manner. ‘It is 
well known,’ he says, ‘ that 
gunshot wounds are often 
followed by secondary 
hemorrhage, from 10 to 20 
days after the wound is re- 
ceived. We had _ great 
trouble in arresting a bleed 
ing of this sort. It took two 
hours to do it. One of our 
lady nurses, Miss Neligan, 
stood by aiding us all the 
time. During the night, when 
all slept, Miss Neligan, re- 
membering three or four 





of hostilities . 

geons “y Picasng a —s badly wounded men in her 
- - neage lady . EE ward, and fearing that some 
ees with Miss Pearson such accident as she had 


at their head, left London 
‘or the seat of war; and 
ey found that they had 
tot arrived a moment too soon. ‘They were present in the | 
tick of the fight, and witnessed at Gravelotte, Vionville, 
*aumont, Bazeilles, and under the guns of Sedan itself, an 
‘mount of suffering which speech almost fails to describe 
and it must be said to their honour that they shared to the 
tll the trials of hunger and exposure with those to whom 
hey ministered. 

We have not space to follow the 
Work done by the National Red Cross 


(From th Churchma 


history of the grand 
Society on the battle 


“PRAY GOD, MAKE PAPA LESS CROSSER.” 


number, under 


just witnessed might occur 

to them, went quietly round, 

; and, gently examining them, 
that one of her patients was lying in a pool of 
eam. Instantly she stanched 


Vaga ee.” 


found, to her horror, 


blood still gushing forth in a great str _ — 
the blood by compression, and called up the doctor in charge, 
‘ irrested the bleeding. Five minutes, and the 


who permanently nd the 
while the stupid men nurses were 


man would have been dead, 
snoring, fast asleep.’ 
“Testimony as strong mig 
and tender care displayed 
especially by the Sisters of 
the Mother 


ht be borne to the unremitting vigilance 
by many other English nurses, and 
All Saints’, of whom a party, ten in 
Superior, left England in the month of 
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September, and remained abroad till January, working during the | the life of little workers in the pottery-fields and_brickyards 


whole time at various places, but chiefly under Dr. Frank, at Balan 
and at Epernay.” 

The superiority of female nursing is admitted ; and it is now 
proved by experience that no system of relief to the sick and 
wounded in time of war can be in any measure complete or satis- 
factory which does not include this most important element. 


“ During this war the National Society sent out comparatively few 
nurses, not from any doubt as to their zeal and efficiency, but from 
the fact that the supply of trained native nurses, belonging chiefly 
to religious communities, both in France and Germany, has been 
so great as to render foreign aid in this respect in most cases 
unnecessary. The French Seurs de Charité have, notwithstand- 
ing occasional exceptions, shown themselves admirable nurses : 
tender to the sick, with neither crotchets nor theories to work out, 
with barely any personal requirements, simply doing their duty, 
under direction, with loving patience and faithfulness. They have 
proved the great importance, or rather absolute necessity, not only 
of medical and surgical training, but of habits of obedience, of 
unity, and of discipline. It is this special training, a training 
hitherto found difficult to enforce, except under some kind of religious 
rule, which rendered the All Saints’ Sisters the most valuable and 
efficient of the English nurses sent out by the Society, and it is the 
absence of such training that renders the efforts of amateur nurses, 
however devoted and energetic, for the most part desultory and 
ineffective.” 

The Appendix, as might naturally be supposed, occupies a 
far larger ‘space than the report to which it is supplemental. 
It is, however, full of most useful and valuable materials 
for the historian of the late war, and for the guidance of those 
who may have to see to the transport and hospitals of our own 
soldiers when the French or the German foe have landed on 
our shores and the “ Battle of Dorking” has been fought. To 
all medical readers, the reports of the work done in the 
various hospitals and ambulances, and other surgical details will 
be full of real professional interest. 


The Cry of the Children from the Brickyards of England: a 
Statement and Appeal, with a Remedy. By Grorce Situ, 
of Coalville, near Leicester. Second edition. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 1871. 

We all remember the story of the Israelites in Egypt, and 
as children we have pitied the poor toilers who were set by the 
Pharaohs of old to make bricks without straw, and were lashed 
at their work with the words, “ Ye are idle ; ye are idle.” . But, 
shame upon our nation and our government, here in Christian 
England, much the same cruel treatment is being daily prac- 
tised upon English boys—yes, and English girlsk—of tender 
ages. At least, such has been the case up to the present time ; 
but it may be hoped—and for this hope the poor children 
have to thank Mr. G. Smith, of Coalville—that recent legisla- 
tion will put a speedy check upon such cruelties. 

Mr. Smith rose from the ranks himself. He began life as a 
poor boy, working in the brickfield under one of these English 
Pharaohs. His fingers and arms and legs have smarted, if 
not under the lash, at least under the degrading work, most of 
which might be done by machinery; and therefore he can 
write, and does write, as one who has been behind the scenes. 
He speaks from the heart, because it is out of the fulness of his 
heart that his mouth speaks. Like A2neas of old, he can stand 
forward and describe, in sickening detail, facts—hard, inexor- 
able facts—and say with truth,— 

“ Quaeque ipse miserrima vidi 
Et quorum pars ipse fui.” 

Jt is true that Mr. Elihu Burritt, in his “Walks in the Black 

Country ” initiates the reader into some of the worst scenes of 
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but somehow or other few cared to listen to his voice, and th 
“ prophet” remained “ without honour ” in his own country, 
Within the last few fionths, however, a change has com 


| over the scene. Our contemporaries, the Graphic, the Figan, 


the Weekly Dispatch, and last, not least, the S¢ Tame 
Magazine, have drawn attention to the matter in caustic anj 
vehement articles; and now Mr. G. Smith himself come 
forward to vindicate the rights of those little ones, and to de. 
mand from our Legislature some remedy for their wrongs, Ty 
use his own galling and scathing words, “ damaged physically, 
morally, and every way, at the most impressionable age, they 
young lives in their misgrowth, deteriorate the national life’ 
But we share with our author the conviction that it requires 
only a careful perusal of the facts adduced in this work- 
which is little more than a pamphlet in size—in order to stir 
public opinion to its depths, to touch the heart of the nation, 
and to rescue the parents of the next generation from a servile 
degradation quite equal to that under which forty or fifty yeay 
ago, the negro “called aloud to God.” Well, the negro found 
a Wilberforce and a Clarkson; the inmates of our prisons a 
Howard and a Fry; but how long will it be before som 
champion arises to aid Mr. Smith in his crusade against the 
oppressors of our “Brickfield Children?” ‘Time will show. 

“ How few in England,” asks a writer in the SA Jame; 
Magazine for September, “ how few have any knowledge what. 
ever of the state of bondage, worse in one way than Egyptian 
darkness, in which from twenty to thirty thousand English 
children are now slaving, and under the very eyes of many 
who, for want of legal authority, are powerless to prevent the 
evils which horrify them! ‘The scene is the old, old scene— 
the brick-fields of Staffordshire, of Middlesex, and of other 
English counties. ‘The actors—children of from four yeas 
old upwards—not only boys, but girls also. To realize this 
to the full let us for a moment compare these infant workes 
with children of the same age in the higher scale of society. 
One of four years is scarcely trusted to walk about without a 
guiding hand to steady the little limbs ; the mind is only be 
ginning to develop, and a very short lesson in the elements of 
education is as much as the tender brain can bear. Till twelve 
years old at least, he is a very child; and even in labouring 
classes in the rural districts of England the parent must be 
poor indeed, who would take his child from school before tea 
or eleven years old to put him to work ; even then the little 
gains hardly repay the extra wear and tear of clothes and 
boots. But here, in these sad districts, no sooner can a child 
walk than he is sent to the clay-fields, often themselves a tinng 
distance from his home, and set to labour ; and in Mr. Bakers 
report, when, as inspector of factories, he visited the brickfields 
of Staffordshire, he mentions a fact which particularly struck 
him—a boy of five years old working among two or three and 
twenty females, being ‘ broken in,’ as they call it, to the labour 
Thus a boy, but little advanced beyond the age at which 
many schools first admit children to begin the rudiments 0 
learning, is found employing his feeble strength in labour 0! 4 
kind from which his happier brother in an agricultural county 
would shrink at more than twice his age. ‘The work expect 
of these small slaves, and performed by them, would hardly 
be believed, were it not found by accurate calculation that 4 
girl or boy of ten years old is required to carry a weight o 
over 30 lbs. of clay at each journey of forty yards, generally 
divided into about 20 Ibs. carried on the head, while anothet 
lump of clay of 10 lbs. or more is borne in the arms. With 
this weight two hundred and fifty journeys a day are made, 
amounting toa walk of four miles and a half, the return joum® 
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making another four miles and a half, to which must be added 
the work of ‘rearing,’ ‘gorming,’ and ‘hacking’ the bricks, 
averaging three miles daily. To these twelve miles must fur- 
sher be added the average of two miles for going to and coming 
fom the work, giving a total distance to be traversed by the 
roung clay-carriers of fourteen miles a day. The clay-carriers 
work, and walk this weary distance, not one exceptional day 
only, but every day, week after week, beginning at six a.m. and 
ending at six p.m., ‘plodding,’ as one of the master brick- 
makers himself says, ‘ with clay-loaded head and arms, to and 
go over hot drying stones, barefooted and ragged.’” How 
these little ones must thank Heaven that Sunday comes once 
in every seven days to lighten their toil ! 

Sch in one broad aspect of it is the child-labour of the 
rick-yard children—boys and girls indiscriminately ; but there 
se many circumstances, of course, which conduce to this state 
of things. One, alas! is the readiness of the parents—often 
wiginally clay-carriers themselves—to send their children to 
this work, caring nothing for their real good or moral teaching. 
sme parents have been known, who, although in receipt of 
two, three, or even four pounds a week, send their children 
ut to work at the clay works for as many shillings, with 
yarcely anything but rags to cover them, while they them 
glves riot at home in luxuries and drink. 

There are among the brick-yard workmen and workwomen, 
fcourse, the usual good, bad, and indifferent hands, found in 
wey other department of labour. At the same time, and as 
the out-come of early training and circumstances, it is a 
imple matter-of-fact that naturally warm and _ generous 
mtures become callous in the brickfields. Hence the usage of 
ie “little ones” is of the most brutal kind ; for, as Mr. George 
Smith of Coalville, tells us, “kicks, cuffs, and oaths and 
cuses enough to make the flesh creep, are the too frequent 
node of impelling to work. ‘The old men’s monkey-like faces, 
he shrunken, shivering, cowering, scared looks of many of the 
tldren, are things not to be imagined.” The same writer 
ther observes that he has himself seen, over and over again, 
“the black eye, the unhealed sore, the swollen head, the 
inised body, in little, very little children, that proclaimed 
wmowfully their experience to be filled up by cruelty, mur- 
ictus violence, impetuous passion, and punishment within not 
amch but a hair’s-breadth of life.” 

It is curious to watch how, through all this darkness of 
‘avery, and ignorance, and oppression, a strong mind will 
simggle to the light, and even under these almost impracticable 
wumstances, will force education and knowledge to come to 
assistance till it raises itself above the level of its fellow 
uuierers, and comes forward, like Moses of old, to speak aloud 
i behalf of those who cannot plead for themselves. In proof 
this we will quote a few words from a paper, read at the 
wal Science Congress, at Newcastle, in September last, 
y Mr. George Smith himself. He says :—“ The manner 
‘vhich I contrived to obtain some education was as 
tilows. For several years I had, in addition to my daily 
“Dour, to be up all night at the brick kilns during two nights 
eich week, For this extra work I received one shilling a 
ett, which shilling was my own. Of this money I paid six- 
oe for attending a night school in the evening, when not 
“ured at the kilns; the remaining sixpence went in the 
Purchase of books. But it is not every child who possesses 
desire or determination to do this ; yet, without so doing, 
a IS literally no means of instruction open to the children.” 
_ peaking of night-work, the same writer says: “On one 
—— had to perform a very heavy amount of labour. 

“ay Customary day’s work, I had to carry twelve hundred 
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nine-inch bricks from the maker to the floors on which they are 
placed to harden. The total distance thus walked by me that 
night was not less than fourteen milles, seven miles of which I 
traversed with r1lbs. weight of clay in my ‘arms, besides 
lifting the unmade clay, and carrying it some distance to the 
maker. The total quantity of clay thus carried by me was 5} 
tons. For all this labour I received sixpence!” ‘This night- 
work, it should be added, is not in lieu of, but in addition to, 
the ordinary labours of the day. 

The fearful state of ignorance and immorality in which these 
poor human souls exist can hardly be a source of wonder to 
right-thinking people. In one district, and it is very likely the 
case with most, seventy-five per cent. of the workers are females, 
employed in most unwomanly work, and dressed in rags, not 
clothes. Young girls of from nine years old, up to seventeen 
and eighteen, mix careless and uncared-for in the sox iety of 
the lowest men; what hope can there be for them, with no 
principle to guide them, no fear of wounding the delicacy of 
others to restrain them, every temptation and facility to do 
wrong, and so few incentives to right feeling, to guard their 
unsheltered path ? 

Mr. Robert Baker, in his report presented to Parliament in 
1864, says, “‘I consider the employment of children in brick- 
yards absolutely cruel, and that the degradation of the female 
character in them is most complete. 

After this weary youth of carrying clay and moving bricks, 
the next promotion is to the office of “‘moulders ;” these are 
generally women of twenty years old and upwards, who stand 
at the moulding table, throwing and squeezing the clay into the 
moulds, and planing it off the level with a lath-like piece of 
wood. In the course of the day one of these women may lift, 
mould, squeeze and plane, and help to “ tap,” “form,” “ bath ,” 
and “hack,” some eight tons of clay each day. By extra ex- 
ertion three thousand bricks can be moulded in a day; and 
for this task the woman is paid at the rate of two and eight- 
pence per thousand ; out of this she pays about two shillings a 
day to the girls who assist her; so she can really earn large 
wages at this man’s work, when practice has acquired for her 
the necessary skill and quickness. 

In July last year Lord Shaftesbury moved an address to the 
Crown, praying that the brick-field children should be brought 
under the Factory Act, which would afford them, at least, some 
protection, though it is doubtful if these enactments will fully 
meet the requirements of the case. The Sfandard, in com- 
menting upon his Lordship’s address, says :— 

“We need not recite in detail the miseries of the juvenile 
toilers in the brick or pottery yard—the fatally long hours, 
often sixteen a day—the pitiful youth of the children—the cruel 
weight they have to carry—their stunted, attenuated, and 
crippled condition—the incredible distances they have to walk, 
both while at their work and in going and coming from home— 
the utter religious and moral darkness in which they live— 
their physical degradation, causing them to resemble the clay 
they work upon rather than humanity—the killing variations of 
heat and cold to which they are subjected—their early mor- 
tality, and the licence enjoyed by their parents to riot in beer- 
houses upon the gains of those infant slaves.” 

The above remarks apply chiefly to the stunted growth of 
the children employed in the brickfields; and, as an instance of 
the truth of these remarks, Mr. Smith tells us that a boy of 
eight years old, whose work it was to carry forty-three pounds 
of clay on his head a distance of fifteen miles daily, for an 
average of seventy-three hours weekly, was weighed, and his 
weight was barely fifty-two pounds and a half. Thus the 
weight he bore was hardly ten pounds less heavy than himself. 








———__— ————» —— 
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This, Mr. Smith assures us, is only an average case of what children died to obtain—but for that hope we cling to~ 
thousands of poor children are doing at the present time. The | thousands would perish everlastingly.” 
result of this early and oppressive slavery is that not only is Now that an amendment in the Factory Act has been pass 
the body affected, but the mind becomes stunted and obtuse, | providing that girls should not commence this degrading kay 
and the sympathies and moral sense coarse and blunted. Im- of work under the age of sixteen, or boys under ten, it is » 
providence, drunkenness, and Sabbath desecration are its almost | be hoped that their condition may be, to some exter 
invariable consequences to the men, and coarseness and ille- | ameliorated ; but much still remains to be done before the ey 
gitimacy its effects on the : e above alluded to » 
women. The cases of j oe = - really swept away. Ty 
over-burthening of youth advantage of time f 
are not occasional, but education, and also f 
constant, and done in physical development, 
the dreariest of stern is true, is a boon not} 
compulsion. An Ame- be lightly estimated; ap 
rican traveller, in speak- since one step has ber 
ing of a case which came taken, though late, i 
under his notice, in the the right direction, le 
person of a girl about us hope that ere lon 
thirteen years old, this great and crix 
says:—“ Washed and “social evil” will } 
well clad, and with a little swept away by 
sportive life in her, she Christians of our “Lily 
would have been almost | ral’” Government. 
pretty in face and form ; 
but though there was 
some colour in her cheeks 
it was the flitting flush of 
exhaustion ; she moved 
in’ a kind of swaying, 
sliding way, as if muscle 
and joint did not fit and 
act together. It seemed 
a marvel there could be 
any red blood in her 
veins at all, and how 
such a child could ever 
grow an inch in any direc 
tion after being put to | 
this occupation was an- | 
other mystery.” 

“Surely,” says the 
writer of the article in 
the St. James’s Magazine, 
already quoted, “it was 
time that a very strong 
point should be made in genuine place of stul 
this, the most civilized . a literary workshop 
country of the earth, = ohnson tin wero (ABZ = - : no common merit, 
that young girls should - ; , y Lig , Te E proved by her “Life 
not be put to this un- Me ; BUY / St. Patrick.” To-day® 
seemly labour ; and that yr, Pr MOH 4. = have to bring belt 
boys, the material from a y ijl? } a their notice the si 
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Lilustrated History 
Tre ‘and, Srom 
Earliest Peri 
By M. F. Cusact 
With Historic 
Illustrations } 
Henry  Dovu 
Fifth edition. Lox 
mans and Co., Loe 
don ; Elwood, Du 
lin. 1871. 

We have already itn 
| duced Miss Cusack, in 
late number’, to 0 
readers, as eminently t 
literary nun of the ag 
and we told them th 
her cell in the Convet 
of Poor Clares, at ke 
mare, is no place o® 
dolent repose, but 








whence we hope to draw CHILDREN OF THE BRICKFIELDS; PHOTOGRAPHED ON THE SPOT. lady, mot as @ ” 
the bone and sinew for | (From Mr. G. Smith's “ Cry of the Children.”) grapher, but as an hist 
our army and _ navy, | rian. 

should not be thus early crippled, and stunted, and demoralized, Now in order to come up to the ideal of a real historian, / 


and rendered unfit for the performance of all manly service. If | e¢ simple, we must insist upon several qualifications, tv? 
this system were allowed to continue, we should have cause to | which are not easily found in the same person—these ae 
blush for our so-called civilization, and when it is too late might | partiality, and a heartfelt interest in his subject. The lat 
rue the apathy which allows a crying evil to pass unmitigated, qualification shines out brightly enough, we must own, from? 
session after session : while minds and souls become more and | first page of Miss Cusack’s preface down to the end? 
more deeply sunk in vice and immorality, and thousands perish | concluding chapter ; but honesty compels us to state that § 
unnoticed and uncared for. Yes, were it not that God is more | can lay but little claim to impartiality. In fact, when watt 
merciful than man, and may let their ignorance plead for them, : 

and entitle them to that forgiveness which he who loved little ' See above, p. 112. 
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on such a subject as Irish history—in other words, on Irish 
and Irish wrongs—she feels and she confesses (Preface, | 
11), that she disavows the idea :— 


rights 


| 

« An author may certainly write a colourless history, but then he | 
must state the opinions of different parties, and the acts consequent 
on those opinions, even should he do so without adding any obser- 
yation of his own. J never for a moment entertained the idea of | 
writing such a history. . . . You might as well attempt to write an 
ecclesiastical history without the slightest reference to different 
religious opinions, as — . 
attempt to write the 
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Miss Cusack evidently is no believer in emigration, even on 
a large scale, as a remedy for the sufferings of Ireland. She 
says that the emigrants from the green shores of Erin amount 
to 100,000 a year, and she adduces the statistics of emigration 
as “undeniable proofs of Irish misery.” She adds :— 


“*] Eose who have seen the departure of emigrants at the Irish 
sea-pcits are not surprised at Irish disaffection—are not surprised 
that tte expatriated youth joins the first wild scheme which 
SS promises to release his 

country from such cruel 








history of any nation, 
and above all that of 
Ireland, without special 
and distinct reference to 
the present and past 
political opinions of the 
diferent sections of 
whom the nation is com- 
posed.” 

She writes as a _Ro- 
man Catholic, for Ro- 
man Catholics, with a 
strong and even burn- 
ing sense of the suffer- 
ings of the Celtic in- 
habitants of Ireland at 
the hands of their 
Saxon conquerors, of 
the cruelties inflicted 
upon them by English 
legislation and rule, 
and with a conviction 
that, as hitherto, the 
main Irish grievances 
have been the Church 
question and the Land 
question, and that as 
the former has been 
solved by disestablish- 
ment by Mr. Glad- 
stone, whom she still 
calls—oh! blissful and 
happy ignorance of 
dection contests !— 
the “member for South 
lancashire ;” so the 
land question too 
must be solved, and 
very speedily, in a way 
to satisfy the wants 
and just claims of the 
people. The alterna- 











scenes, and shares his 
money equally between 
his starving relatives at 
home and those men 
who, sometimes as de- 
ceivers and sometimes 
| with a patriotism like 
| his own, live only for 
one object—to obtain 
| for Ireland by the sword 
that justice which is 
denie d her by the law.” 


Passing on to the 
contents of Miss Cu- 
| sack's history, we first 
encounter what seems 
at first a very formid- 
able chapter on the 
“Materials of Irish 
History.” These, how- 
ever, are much simpler 
than they appear ; and 
we are glad to find 
that Miss Cusack ad- 
mits both tradition 
and manuscript mate- 
rials among her autho- 
rities. Among a poetic 
race, such as the Celts, 
it is probable that their 
early annals would 
take the form of 
poetry, as they did 
|among the Greeks in 
the days of Homer ; 
'and we pass on with 
pleasure to such writ- 
ten works as_ the 
“Annals of Innisfal- 
len,” the “ Chroni- 
cum Scotorum,” the 
“Annals of Boyle,” 
the “Book of Brehon 
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tive which she fore- 
sees to be offered to 
England is the spread 
of Fenianism, the 
cementing of new ties with America, and the ultimate sepa- 
ration of Ireland from her present allegiance to England. 

We do not, of course, ourselves agree with these views; but 
Wwe can desire to see them fairly and fully stated, and can 
pardon a woman, and an Irishwoman, for giving expression to 
them in elegant and feeling terms. We may not agree with her | 
Politics, but we recognize in the nun of Kenmare a writer of | 
to mean order upon political questions, so far as they affect her | 
country and her people. 


IRETON CONDEMNING THE B 
(From Cusack’s “ ///ustrated History of Ireland.”) 


ISHOP OF EMLY TO DEATH. ewe” and lest tet 
least, the “Annals of 
- ——_——— the Four Masters.” We 
are glad to see, however, that Miss Cusack can put in a good 
word for Tommy Moore and his “ History °% Ireland,” though 
he wrote it when all but in total ignorance of these early sources 
of information. : 

In the second and following chapters Miss ©¥SaCk gives us 
a full account of the references made to Ireland by Tacitus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and other ancient writers, and furnishes very 
many good and cogent reasons for ascribing to the Celtic race 
This view, as we need not say, Is very 


an eastern origin. 
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strongly confirmed by the researches made by the learned 
during the last quarter of a century into the Celtic language, 
which is satisfactorily proved to have many affinities to the 
Sanskrit. It would be impossible to follow her through one- 
half, or even through one tithe of her arguments. She holds 
that the Celts followed the Druidical worship, and admits that 
in the pre-Christian era the social condition of the island must 
have been anything but a matter of boast. It has been said 
by many writers, indeed, that in the first three or four centuries 
of the Christian era, the Irish Celts were cannibals. ‘This, 
however, Miss Cusack rejects as a fable. She writes :— 


“The most serious social charge against the Irish Celts is that of 
being anthropophagi; and the statement of St. Jerome, that he 
had seen two Scoti in Gaul feeding on a human carcass, has been 
claimed as strong corroboration of the assertions of pagan writers. 
As the good father was often vehement in his statements and 
impulsive in his opinions, he may possibly have been mistaken, or, 
perhaps, purposely misled by those who wished to give him an 
unfavourable impression of the Irish. It is scarcely possible that 


that they could have been cannibal as a nation, since St. Patrick | 


never even alludes to such a custom in his Confessto, where it would, 
undoubtedly, have been mentioned and reproved, had it existence. 
Dr. O’Donovan states, in an article in the Ulster Archeological 
Fournal, vol. viii. p. 249, that he had a letter from the late Dr. 
Prichard, who stated it was his belief the ancient Irish were not 
anthropophagi. He adds! ‘Whatever they may have been when 
their island was called /zsu/a Sacra, there are no people in Europe 
who are more squeamish in the use of meats than the modern Irish 
peasantry, for they have a horror of every kind of carrion ;’ albeit 
he is obliged to confess that, though they abuse the French for eat- 
ing frogs, and the English for eating rooks, there is evidence to 
prove that horseflesh was eaten in Ireland, even in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth.” 


In chapter fifth we have a full account of the successive 
colonizations of Ireland, taken mainly from the “ Annals of the 
Four Masters ;” but on these we need not dwell further than 
to observe that the last of these waves, being the Milesian 
wave, is the only one that has left very permanent marks upon 
the nation at large. In this chapter Miss Cusack tells a good 
story exceedingly well :— 


“ The Cruithneans or Picts are said to have fled from the oppres- 
sion of their king in Thrace, and to have passed into Gaul. 
There they founded the city of Poictiers. From thence they were 
again driven by an act of tyranny, and they proceeded first to 
Britain, and then to Ireland. Crimhthann Sciath-bél, one of King 
Eremon’s leaders, was at Wexford when the new colony landed. 
He was occupied in extirpating a tribe of Britons who had settled 
in Fotharta, and were unpleasantly distinguished for fighting with 
poisoned weapons. The Irish chieftain asked the assistance of the 
new comers. A battle was fought, and the Britons were defeated 
principally by the skill of the Pictish druid, who found an antidote 
for the poison of their weapons. According to the quaint account 
of Bede, the Celtic chiefs gave good advice to their foreign allies 
in return for their good deeds, and recommended them to settle in 
North Britain, adding that they would come to their assistance 
should they find any difficulty or opposition from the inhabitants. 
The Picts took the advice, but soon found themselves in want of 
helpmates. They applied again to their neighbours, and were 
obligingly supplied with wives on the condition ‘that, when any 
difficulty should arise, they should choose a king from the female 
royal race rather than from the male.’ The Picts accepted the 
terms and the ladies; ‘and the custom,’ says Bede, ‘as is well 
known, is observed among the Picts to this day.” 


We must pass by the well-known: testimony of Bede to the 
state of Ireland in his day, and Miss Cusack’s interesting re- 
marks on the value of genealogies as aids to the historian on 
page 85, and simply content ourselves with recording a single 
fact which would deter a careless or indolent writer from ever 
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taking in hand the work of writing the early history of Irelang 
“Mr. Eugene O’Curry estimates that, if all the MSS. composed 
before the year A.D. 1000, and known to be in existence, were 
printed, they would form at least 8000 printed pages of the 
same size as O'Donovan ‘ Annals of the Four Masters,’ He 
must be a brave man, indeed who, thus warned by Miss Cusack, 
girds his loins to the task. 

The succeeding chapters give us a good account of Tam, 
royal princely Tara, the lives of St. Brenda, St. Columbanus, 





THE 


(From Cusack’s “ {History of Jreland.”) 


SITE OF TARA, 


St. Patrick, and St. Malachy. The wars in which figure the 
Danes, Brian Boroimhé, and his brother Mahoun, St. Celsus, 
St. Lawrence O’Toole, the traitor Dermod, &c. These will 
be read with interest, abounding as they do with ‘the element 
of poetry. With chapter seventeenth, and the arrivals of 
Henry II. and Strongbow, we come into less troubled and 
clearer waters, and find ourselves at once in the domain of 
prose and history. In plain, simple, and forcible phrases 
not rarely mixed with a dash of sly satire, Miss Cusack tells 
us in the next three hundred pages the oft-told tale of the 
invasion and partial conquest of Ireland ; the limited nature of 
which conquest, as being one neither of the people nor of all 
the land, she considers to be the real reason why the Saxon 
and the Celt never really amalgamated. Perhaps she may be 
right: but is it too late to hope that the extensive settlements 
made by Englishmen in the sister island, followed by their 
necessary consequence, intermarriages of Saxon youths with 
Celtic brides, will in the long run do something to bring about 
the realization of that union of the two peoples which has 
always existed in theory, but has never yet flourished and 
borne fruit? Miss Cusack tells us that in other countries 
maidens buy their husbands, but that in Erin the men buy 
their wives. Depend upon it, in the long run, the women 
always gain the day; and if so, they ought to be able todo 
more than Mr. Gladstone and all the Acts of Parliament lor 
disestablishing churches and dividing broad acres, towards the 
great work of the pacification of Ireland. 

The work itself, which comprises nearly seven hundred 
pages, is richly illustrated, from first to last, with wood- 
cuts. ‘The large ones, on separate pages of toned paper, ae 
by Mr. Henry Doyle; in many instances they are carefully, 
and always spiritedly, drawn ; but they want colour and force, 
though graceful in their outlines. There is also discernible m 
them, from first to last, a strong tendency to the sensational 
view of Irish history, Thus the title page gives us a pictured! 
a sad and disconsolate maiden weeping at the foot of an ancient 
cross, between a bishop, a knight, and some soldiers, and 
labourers. The maiden, no doubt, is meant for Erin in het 
misery. Again, the picture of O’Connell refusing to take the 
oaths in Parliament, on his return for Clare, in 1829, is sens 
tional in the highest degree; full justice being done to the 
flashing eye of the agitator, as he stands defiantly at the table 
of “the House,” and spurns the proffered document. gall 
the last illustration in the book gives us Ireland and Amenc 
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contrast, something like the pictures that we see on walls 
ion called “'Toothache,” and ‘Cured in an instant.” 
On the one side we have an evicted family, leaving their hill- 
side cabin, driven forth by armed policemen, who stand like 
guards with fiery swords at the gates of Paradise, when our 


in ; 
in juxta-posit 


the ¢ 
first parents 


“From Eden took their solitary way :” 


shile the other side of the picture represents the same family 
gated in their happy home in America, in a cozy cottage, the 
children smiling, and the very cat purring with delight and 
atisfaction at the change. ‘There may be some truth in all 
this; perhaps there may be very much of truth; but if so, 
shy does Miss Cusack denounce, as the misery of Ireland, 
that system of emigration which, if we may judge from Mr. 
Doyle's picture, works such wonders for the sons and daughters 





LYNCH’S HOUSE, GALWAY. 
(From Cusack’s “ History of Ireland.”’) 


Erin's soil, and which, it seems to us, is the legitimate and 
wovidentially appointed remedy for the distress which the 
ower orders suffer in Ireland, partly from unequal laws, partly 
fm the want of a resident gentry, and partly from their own 
diildish improvidence? ‘The Irish have warm hearts, but 
somewhat weak heads; and in our opinion Miss Cusack, as 
amember of a religious community, might have told her 
‘ountrymen so with a better chance of being listened to than 
ther priest or parson. If she feels that she has here lost a 
_ opportunity, she will do well to remedy it in her next 
cdition. , 

It only remains to add that the rest of the illustrations, 
which are embodied in the text, are, for the most part, admir- 
ably drawn. _ They represent most of the places and things of 
aiquarian interest that abound throughout Ulster, Munster, 
Pore and Leinster. Our readers will see that—with 
de permission of Miss Cusack—we have availed ourselves 
" free of these topographical illustrations, representing re- 
Wectively the ancient site of Tara; the Gap of Dunloe, at 
ney and the old historic mansion of the Lynches at 
eer roy however, form but a scanty instalment of the 
tation on 9 adorn Miss Cusack’s pages. The other illus- 
_ ; ich represents Ireton in the act of sentencing the 

Pot Emly to death after the capture of Limerick,—a few 


| 


| as 
| & 
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| days only before his own death from pestilence—is from the 
able pencil of Mr. Henry Doyle. 
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GAP OF DUNLOF, KILLARNEY. 
(From Cusack’s “ History of Ireland.) 
Christian Exodus. Masters. 1871. 
If this work seems slightly fanciful, it should be remembered 


that the whole of Holy Scripture, in the eyes of some of its 

ablest interpreters—from Augustine down to John 
Keble—have regarded it full of latent and mystical mean- 
ings, teaching us by types and anti-types, and all possible 
varieties of symbolism. ‘To such persons as take this view of 
the Bible, this small treatise will be acceptable, as opening up 
several hidden meanings which hitherto have escaped their 
From the author's introductory remarks we take the 


best and 


notice. 
following passage, which will explain what we mean :— 

“The Second Book of Moses is called Exodus in the Septuagint 
Version, and the same word is used in the New Testament by St. 
Luke in describing the conversation which Moses and Elias held 
with Christ at the Transfiguration. The Evangelist tells us that 
they spake of Christ’s decease (lit. His Exodus), which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem; and we may well imagine that the 
Holy Spirit thereby intended us to infer that the Exodus which 
was begun by Israel at the Red Sea was accomplished by Christ 
at Jerusalem; that Christ’s Exodus is the substance of which 
Israel’s Exodus was the shadow ; and that in reading the Book of 
Exodus we are not only reading a true history of past events, but 
that we have here a prophetical Gospel, a typical delineation of 
Christ Himself, and of mankind in Him dying in His death and 
rising to life again in His resurrection. We notice also Here 
another example of that verbal identity between the Old and New 
Testaments which is of such frequent occurrence, and which in 
the first words of the Bible points to the analogy between them, 
and helps as it were to rivet them together; the same phrase, ‘In 
the beginning,’ being adopted by the Holy Spirit in the first words 
of Genesis to point out the intimate relation between our first 
creation in the Divine Image in Adam, and our second creation 
and restoration to the Image of God in Christ. The Apostle to 
the Gentiles (says Origen), has taught us how to read the law of 
Moses. He gives us some specimens of a right interpretation of 
it, in order that by means of these specimens we may learn how 
to profit by it. For he would have us who are Christians to differ 
from the disciples of the Synagogue ; they did not understand the 
law, and therefore rejected Christ, but we, who understand it 
spiritually, prove it to have been given for the instruction of the 
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Church. Thus when St. Paul tells us that the law was given by 
Moses four hundred and thirty years after the promise to Abra- 
ham, he not only teaches us to connect these two events together, 
and to see in the Exodus of Israel an accomplishment of God’s 
promise to His faithful servant, but would have us derive from the 
return of Abraham’s seed to the land of promise spiritual conso- 
lation in our own earthly pilgrimage till we enter the everlasting 
Canaan of our heavenly rest. And in the ‘mixed multitude’ who 
went up out of Egypt at the close of the four hundred and thirty 
years we may see the condition of the spiritual Israel, the Church 
of God in its pilgrimage through the wilderness of the world, the 
tares mingled with the wheat, the sheep and the goats together in 
the same fold.” 





MAGAZINES, &c. 

The Cornhill (Smith and Elder) brings both “ Lord Kilgobbin” 
and also “ Harry Richmond’s Adventures” another stage towards 
their conclusion. Both well sustain their interest. We frankly 
own, however, that in our opinion the real merit of a magazine is 
to be judged, as much or more, by its more substantial contents, 
which are too often treated by editors, and regarded by reviewers, 
as “mere padding.” The “padding” of the Cornhii/ is always up 
to the mark ; sometimes, as in the present number, really good. 
The instalment of “ Hours in a Library,” this month, is devoted to 
Sir Walter Scott, whose character as a poct and novelist is very 
well analysed. It will be read with interest aprofos of the recent 
centenary festival. From it we extract the following :— 

‘Scott is one of the last great English writers whose influence 
extended beyond his island, and gave a stimulus to the develop- 
ment of European thought. We cannot afford to surrender our 
faith in one to whom, whatever his permanent merits, we must 
trace so much that is characteristic of the mind of the nineteenth 
century. Whilst, finally, if we have any Scotch blood in our veins, 
we must be more or less than men to turn a deaf. car to the 
promptings of patriotism. When Shakspeare’s fame decays every- 
where else, the inhabitants of Stratford-on-Avon, if it still exist, 
should still revere their tutelary saint ; and the old town of Edin- 
burgh should tremble in its foundations when a sacrilegious hand is 
laid upon the glory of Scott. He is not one of the coruscating 
geniuses, throwing out epigrams at every turn, and sparkling with 
good things. But the poetry, which was first admired to excess 
and then rejected with undue contempt, is now beginning to find 
its due level. It is not poetry of the first order. It is not the 
poetry of deep meditation or of rapt enthusiasm. Much that 
was once admired has now become rather offensive than otherwise. 
And yet it has a charm, which becomes more sensible the more 
familiar we grow—the charm of unaffected and spontaneous love of 
nature ; but not only is it perfectly in harmony with the nature 
which Scott loved so well, but it is still the best interpreter of 
the sound healthy love of wild scenery.” 

The following passage may be recommended to the careful at- 
tention of those who hold that it is beneath a gentleman to write 
for pounds and shillings :— 

“To write for money was once held to be disgraceful, and Byron, 
as we know, taunted Scott because his publishers combined— 

“* To yield their muse just half-a-crown a line ; 

whilst Scott seems half to admit that his conduct required justifi- 
cation, and urges that he sacrificed to literature very fair chances 
in his original profession. Many people might, perhaps, be disposed 
to take a bolder line of defence. Cut out of English fiction all 
that which has owed its birth, more or less, to a desire of earning 
money honourably, and the residue would be painfully small. The 
truth, indeed, seems to be simple. No good work is done when the 
one impelling motive is the desire of making a little money ; but 
some of the best work that has ever been done has been indirectly 
due to the impecuniosity of the labourers. When a man is empty 
he makes a very poor job of it in straining colourless trash from 
his hard-bound brains ; but when his mind is full to bursting he 
may still require the spur of a moderate craving for cash to induce 
him to take the decisive plunge.” 

The papers on “ Cleopatra’s Character,” and “ Technical Educa- 
tion in England,” are full of thought ; and “ Fleur-de-Lys,” a story 
of the late war, is sure to be a general favourite. 


| 





The Illustrated Review. 


Fraser’s Magazine (Longmans) is, in our opinion, none the wore 
because it eschews the modern “ serial tale,” which js rapidly 
waning in public favour, and too often fills the place of other mop 
important and useful material. The articles on “ The Preservation 
of Commons,” “The Service of the Poor,” and “ The Imperig 
Connection, from an Australian Colonist’s Point of View,” are qj 
of social and political value, though we do not agree to all thatjs 
laid down in them. For “ The Future of University Reform,’ its 
enough to say that it is*by Mr. Leslie Stephen, and that its autho, 
deals with the questions of college fellowships, and the possibility 
of improving the bodies which now form the legislatures of Oxfog 
and Cambridge, in the spirit of an advanced and _ progressive 
though not a radical reformer. 

Temple Bar (Bentley). Miss R. Broughton continues her tak 
“Good bye, Sweetheart,” in her own peculiar fashion, which w 
need not describe, as she has made her position in the world of 
letters, and most of our readers have formed their own estimate 
of her novels. ‘ Amy’s Lover” is a good story, well told. “ What 
the Firelight fell on,” is a pleasant discursive paper, touching 
Goldsmith, Hazlitt, Charles Lamb, and other byegone worthie, 
But the gem of the number is “The Soldier’s Story,” a tale of 
the late war, very short, but told with such a tender pathos, and 
in such a lively pleasant style, that we can see that its author 
wrote it from personal observation, and we can scarcely be wrong 
in surmising that the said author is a lady. 

London Society (Bentley) is light, lively, and sparkling, as usual 
Mr. Planché tells us a good deal that is new, as well as much 
that is old, respecting Madame Vestris, Charles Matthews, Kemble, 
Lablache, and other celebrities of the century. There is a good 
deal of fun and humour in “ How we Celebrated Scott;” an 
nothing could be better in its way than the chatty account of 
Medmenham and Bisham, under the title of “Two Abbeys m 
the Thames.” The illustrations are exquisite, in fact almos 
perfect of their kind. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston) continues with 
fair success its two serial tales, “ Gentleman Gray’s Wife,” and 
“ Godfrey Fane’s Two Legacies.” Jt is rich also in papers of 
more solid cast, among which we should specify those on “Old 
English Hymn-writers,” “ Recent German Poets,” “ The Passio 
Play at Ammergau,” “ Pio Nono’s Jubilee,” and “ National 
Prophecies.” 

The Food Fournal (Johnson and Sons, Castle-street) is always 
true to its point and purpose, and will be found equally useful toth 
lady in her drawing-room and to the éufe//igent cook in th 
kitchen. In it are continued the useful “ Foreign-office Reports a 
Provisions, Markets,” &c. ; and among its best papers are those a 
“Indian Tea,” “Norwegian Fisheries,” and “ Fever Hospitals.” We 
especially recommend “Hints from Foreign Lands,” as givig 
excellent recipes for good and cheap soup. If our Angelins 
would only study the Food Fournal a little more attentively, 
instead of gadding and chatting with their neighbours, our Edwas 
would be fonder of their homes and firesides, and many domesti 
differences would be prevented. a 

Chambers’ Fournal (W. and R. Chambers) opens well with th 
first chapters of its new serial, “ Cecil’s Tryst.” There 1s great 
good sense in “ What an Old Maid should be ;” much solid ine 
mation in the paper on “ The Census ;” but perhaps the most live} 
and readable article is that entitled “A Grouse Drive,” as © 
readers will gather from the following extract, which any Scotchman 
will certify to be at least true to the life :— 

“There is not a house in view, nor any sign of man, excep 
that now and then, on the hillside to the left, we catch the sound 
distant shots, and see faint jets of smoke drifting up, marking 
where some other sportsmen are lying in ambush. With a row @ 
cartridges ranged on the wall ready for action, and the gun leaning 
against the roofless station, we may abandon ourselves . 
the dreamy delights of the day. The stillness is almost mart 
sive, only broken at times by the startling boom of a large hum . 
bee that flies past. A story is told of a short-sighted old gents 
man, who was so excited, while waiting as we are In 4 sas, 
that he shot at one of these humble-bees, mistaking it for 4 ~ 
as it noisily flew towards him! The misadventure might oo 
have happened to Mr. Briggs when he took a day’s grouse-shoss 
at a friend’s. Now and then, too, a painted lady or fritid 
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butterfly flits by, in keeping with the gorgeous colours around. But 
jist | far, far away on the hilltops rumbles the echo of a distant 
shot. The birds are on the wing, and with heart beating high 
ye seize our guns, and prepare to do our part with credit. In 
sine cases out of ten, the first arrival is a shy old cock-grouse, 
yho has sprung up a mile before the beaters. Onward he comes 
over the hills, at first no larger than the bee above-menuoned ; 
hut he flies at the rate of a hundred and fifty miles an hour, and 
js upon us in a moment. — here is barely time to lift and cock 
the gun before he is within range. It is aimed in his face, and 
the trigger pulled when he is within fifty yards. He is killed 
gone-dead; but such is the impetus he has acquired that he 
{rifts to the station before striking the ground. After two or 
ree such shots it is necessary occasionally to duck the head 
ighind the wall in order to escape a blow in the face from a 
fling grouse. This would be no trifle, and would infallibly spoil 
;man’s shooting for the day, if not for longer. Sometimes a pack 
gf fifty, or it may be a hundred birds pass over, and, if they fly 
yidely, every barrel will be emptied. The object to be attained is 
wkillone bird as they come, and then turning quickly round to 
imp a second as they disappear ; but owing to the pace at which 
driven and terrified grouse travel, it requires a very quick and good 
dot to bag the two birds. Sometimes, in their blind flight, they 
lave been known to fly in the shooter’s face ; and in the old muzzle- 
hading days, a friend, at a neighbouring station, thus surprised as 
hewas in the act of reloading, knocked the bird down as it passed 
him with his powder-flask. The old cocks cry ‘Coc! coc! coc!’ 
asthey rise ; and the packs make a curious gabbling noise sounding 
smething like ‘Go, go, go! go back! go back?’ But we do not 
retire, and continue indefatigably to blaze away as they come up, 
oras they pass away, till the stream stops, and the wearied beaters 
come up with the dogs.” 

The Quiver (Cassell) does not call for much remark. “ Tried,” 
by F. M. F. Skene, is brought to its conclusion, to be succeeded in 
thenext issue by a new serial tale, entitled “ His by Right,” illus- 
trated by F. W. Lawson. Mr. F. W. Farrar’s “ Days in the Holy 
land,” is decidedly the best article of a serious and substantial 
character that figures in its pages. It is really admirable, both in 
syle and in matter. 

Cassell’s Magazine (Cassell). The leading tale here is “ A Terrible 
Temptation,” by Mr. C. Reade, which is brought to its conclusion, 
ad we cannot say that we much regret it. Mr. Reade, of late, has 
shown himself so uncertain, capricious, and erratic in his writings, 
tosay nothing of still greater faults, that it is a relief to find that 
he has finished a story without violating the ordinary rules of the 
grammar of fiction. The illustration called “Entranced,” on p. 393, 
sone of the sweetest and most beautiful designs that we have seen 
for a long time. 

Little Folks, No. 32 (Cassell) is as attractive as usual to the con- 
situency to which it addresses itself. The illustrations of “ The 
Patient Family,” “ A Chinese Mandarin,” and “The Palace of the 
Seeping Beauty,” are capable of affording pleasure to children of 
amuch larger growth. 

Cassell’s Household Guide. The September number contains 
several useful papers on Domestic Medicine, Needlework, House- 
old Decorative Art, Photography, and other kindred subjects, 
besides others of a more distinctly ornamental character, on em- 
broidery, monograms, &c. 

Cassell’s Ilustrated History of the War, Part VIII. This part 

mngs the story of the war down to the beginning of the winter. 
ltislargely taken, of course, from the accounts written by news- 
paper correspondents ; but these are well selected, and artistically 

‘mbined into a consecutive narrative, which is full of interest. 
The portrait of Generals Vinoy and Cremer, and the King of 

weden, are good, and the “Outpost in the Snow,” on p. 342, is 
excellent, 

Cassell’'s Technical Educator, Part X., contains the eleventh and 
ae instalments of the “ Electric Telegraph,” “ Brick and Tile 
Fj ng, “ Agricultural Chemistry,” “Chemistry applied to the 
me Arts,” the “Steam Engine,” &c., and some Biographical 
Sketches of eminent inventors and manufacturers. 

‘a Field _Quarterl y Magazine and Review (Horace Cox, 346, 

) continues to give us in a permanent form the most im- 
portant articles which appear from time to time in the columns of 


The Illustrated Review. 
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the Fie/d newspaper. Among the best of the contents of the 
present number are “ At Home among the Koskeemo Indians,” by 
Dr. Brown ; “Sporting Life in New Brunswick,” and a paper on 
“ Athletic Sports in Ireland,” by H. F. W.; and another by Mr. R. 
Henderson, on the “ Breaking and Training of Young Horses.” 


o——__. 


NEW MUSIC. 

The Lily and the River, by J. L. Hatton (Joseph Williams, 123, 
Cheapside) is full of sentiment and fine feeling, and equal to any of 
his compositions. The words, by B. S. Montgomery, are sad, 
and yet graceful and pretty. 

Holy Dreams (Weekes and Co., Hanover-street) are by the author 
of “Vasco.” The first part is thoroughly German, and very fair in 
merit. Of the latter part we cannot speak with equal praise. 

The Battle of Dorking, by E. Travers (Cramer, Wood, and Co.), 
strikes us as a wild and not very successful attempt to imitate the 
“ Battle of Prague ;” and parodies are not often pleasant in the 
associations which they stir up, whether in the way of contrast or 
otherwise. If it were not that Mr. Travers has introduced into it 
one or two familiar airs of a better kind, it would have but little 
merit to claim. 


TABLE TALK, 

Mr. W.C. Bryant's translation of the “ Odyssey ” will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

A new collection of Essays and Lectures by R. W. Emerson 
is announced. 

Colonel Hyde, R.E., Mint Master of Calcutta, is preparing a 
“ History of English Coins.” 

The late Mr. George Ticknor left a revised copy of his 
“History of Spanish Literature,” which will appear in three 
volumes. 

An expedition for botanical purposes is in course of formation 
to the summit of Mount Hellendenker and the Endeavour River 
in Queensland. 

Mr. Swinburne, according to the Atheneum, has sent to the 
press the “Prelude” to his unfinished poem, “ Tristram and 
Iseult,” several hundred lines long. 

A catalogue of the Rev. A. Dyce’s library, bequeathed to 
the South Kensington Museum, is in the hands of the printers, 

A new edition of Sir G. Wolsey’s “Soldier’s Pocket-Book ” 
will embody all the new changes in army regulations, many of 
which have not as yet been announced to the forces. 

A volume of ghostly stories, by Mr. R. Dale Owen, entitled 
“The Debatable Land between the Two Worlds,” is to be 
published. 

The Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
has determined to commence the preparation of a new hymn 
book, which will be advertised in due time. 

An International fancy sale and bazaar, with a ball and 
concert on an extensive scale, will be held shortly, in aid of the 
funds of the Ladies’ Art Union and Female Art Gallery. 

The decrease in the population of the city of London proper 
between 1861 and 1871 amounts to 37,345. During the same 
period the deaths exceeded the births by 644, in consequence 
of St. Bartholomew’s hospital being within the city. 

A Club for working men, called “The City of London 
National Club,” has been established at No. 1, Great New- 
street, Fetter-lane. The objects of the club are described 
to be “To afford members the means of social intercourse, 
moral improvement, and rational recreation ; also pure refresh- 
ments at all reasonable hours.” The subscription is one 
shilling per quarter. The club is open every day from 9 a.m. 
to 12 p.m. 
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“ Father Ignatius” is bringing out a tale entitled, “ Leonard | 
Morris, or the Benedictine Novice.” 

The new building for the Manchester Reform Club will be 
publicly opened by a banquet on an early day, and Lord 
Granville will take part in the proceedings. 

Almost the only living relative of the great Dr. Jenner who 
bears his name is an aged man now living on 10s. a week in 
a cottage at Heathfield, in the parish of Berkeley. 

The death is reported from Athens of Madame Tricoupi from 
an apoplectic fit, while bathing on the seashore in the island of 


recently mutilated.e 
Dr. Hyde Salter, the eminent physician, died lately at th 
age of forty-seven, after a painful illness of four month 
duration. 
The School Board Chronicde states that Mr. G. F., Rodwel 
late Assistant Master at Clifton College, and editor of the 
“Haydn Dictionary of Science,” has been appointed Scien 
Master at Marlborough College. 
A fine site has been agreed upon in the Miller Park, Preston, 


Egina, whither the family had arrived for the summer. Madame 
Tricoupi’s long residence in London will cause her death to be 
regretted by a large circle of friends. 

At the Winter Examination of 1871, for admission to the 
Royal Military Academy (says the School Board Chronicle), the 
limits of age of candidates will be sixteen to nineteen. 

Herr Max von Schlaegel, the novelist who, in 1870, acted as 
war correspondent with the German army in France, was taken 
prisoner and shut up in the fortress of Bitsch. His reminis- 
cences of captivity are contained in a work entitled “ Gefangen 
und Belagert.” 

The question was once asked, “‘ Who, by taking thought, can 
add to his stature one cubit?” Apparently a certain gallant 
captain in the “ N.W.” district thinks that he has found out the 
way. Atall events, he heads his advertisement, ‘“‘’To Short 
Persons,” and kindly permits “any one, male or female, who 
wjshes to increase in height or in symmetry of figure, by means 
of a remarkable physiological discovery, to send him a stamped 
and addressed envelope, addressed,” &c., &c. No doubt he 
will find plenty of “short persons ” to gull. 

Three hundred millions on account of the third half milliard 
have been paid by France. The Paris forts will be evacuated 
on payment of the remaining two hundred millions. 

The Spectator is requested to state that the family of the late 
Mr. C. Buxton are unaware that he was offered office by Lord 
Palmerston. 

Fort Saint Julien, at Metz, will henceforth be known as Fort 
Moltke. The Francaise adds that the inscription under one 
of the bastions, “ Commenced under the reign of Napoleon IIT, 
in 1867,” will be continued in the German language, and will 
read on, “in order to beard Prussia, and finished by Germany, 
in 1871, for German safety and glory.” 

The Florence correspondent of a contemporary announces 
that the tomb and bones of St. Ambrose have been discovered 
in a church at Milan :—The old chronicles asserted that about 
1014, that is, six centuries after the death of the great Arch- 
bishop, his remains were deposited, together with those of 
SS. Gervasio and Protaso, in a porphyry sarcophagus, and con- 
cealed in the crypt of the Basilica. Within the last month the 


position of the High Altar having been changed, in the neces- | 


sary operations to carry out this purpose workmen came upon 
a large cavity, within which was a sarcophagus. It was opened 
with great solemnity, and within it were the three skeletons, 
precisely as the old chroniclers had described. The inference 
was obvious that these were positively the remains of St. Ambrose 
and his two companions. 

The Rev. Mr. Jackson, curate of Buckland, near Dover, 
having made use of disloyal expressions in the pulpit, the General 
Purposes Committtee have prohibited that gentleman from 
officiating as the prison chaplain. 

At the last Conversazione of the Folkestone Natural History 
Society, held at Dover, Dr. Gulliver, of Canterbury, secretary 


of the society, read a paper on deep sea dredging between Dover | 


and Hythe. Dr. Gordon also read a paper entitled “Land 


Shells.” 


for the erection of the statue of the late Earl of Derby, now ig 
| the hands of Mr. Noble. 
Professor Vogeli, while engaged in examining the publi 
library at Zurich, found a table top painted by the celebrate 
Holbein, a piece of work which has long been believed to haye 
been lost. ‘This discovery will prove an additional object of 
interest to the proposed exhibition of the works of Holbein, 
which will be held shortly at Munich. 
There is something very pleasant and graceful about the 
| conduct of the members of the Working Men’s Club at Hyg. 
| gerston, who, having been escorted about St. Paul’s Cathedral 
| by Canon Liddon, have forwarded a small donation to th 
| restoration fund. The act will do more to raise the character 
| of the working-class population of London in the estimation 
of others, than any number of empty spoutings in Hyde-park 
or elsewhere. ‘The Haggerston Club is to be congratulated on 
the good sense and gentlemanly feeling manifested by its mem 
bers, whose example may be imitated in other quarters with 
advantage. 
Miss Rye, having in charge seventy-nine healthy-looking 
little girls and two Scotch boys, has arrived in Toronto from 
Quebec, and proceeded to Niagara. Miss Rye had already 
179 applications from persons anxious to adopt the littl 
ones. 
When M. Thiers becomes president of the Republic he wil 
have a chamber in which sit 8 dukes, 27 marquises, 41 counts, 
11 viscounts, 17 barons, and 204 honourables, with the prefix 
of Le, La, Les, Du, De, or Des. In fact, nearly half the present 
National Assembly has some claim to nobility. But thea 
nobility in France is for the most part very questionable, and 
often spurious and self-assumed. 
The Mew York Tablet remarks : “It is not a little worthy o 
remark that three of the most eminent Catholic publishers 0 
books in the English language, on either side of the Atlantic, have 
died in less than two years, Messrs. Burns—of the well-know 
London firm of Burns and Oates,—James Duffy, of Dubli, 
and James Sadlier, of the firm D. and J. Sadlier and Co., New 
York. It is hardly possible to estimate what these thre 
men have, in their respective spheres of action, done for the 
promulgation of Catholic books, during the past twenty-five ot 
| thirty years.” For ourselves we can only say that we neve 
| heard of any one liberal or generous action done by any one@ 

the three said publishers towards any one of the many 0h 
| verts to Roman Catholicism who have given up their prospect 
for the sake of their convictions. 

A fragment of the old Monastic house of the Dominicans 
“Black Friars,” has come to light in the opening up of Quee 
Victoria Street, leading from Blackfriars Bridge to the Mansio 
House. A piece of medixval walling and the fragment o¢ 
buttress are to be seen among the ddris of a demolished hous 
on the left hand going up from Bridge-street, a little before 
reaching the new Bible Society’s House. It stands Js 
between the Zimes office in Printing House Square and the ne" 
street. 


| 
} 
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Mr. Sydney Hall, the artist who, on behalf of the Graphic, 
accompanied first the French and subsequently the German 
amy during the whole of the late campaign, will attend the 
forthcoming autumn manceuvres as a representative of the same 
journal. . ; - i . 
" The “ Hogarth Club,” which has just opened its house in 
Fitzroy-square, 1s restricted to working artists. A large number 
of artists have already become members. 

The heel-bone of King Edward IV. has lately been sold by 
auction for half a guinea. Considering how many gentlemen 
in England, quite apart from the Stuarts or Guelphs, are “ bone 
of that monarch’s bones and flesh of his flesh,” it is surprising 
not one could be found to bid even a sovereign for a relic of 
the dead king. Alas! the ages of chivalry and of relic-worship 
are both passed. 

The New York Times records the death of a centenarian and 
“something more,” that of Jacob Fournay, a French Canadian, 
which lately happened at Kansas city, at the computed age of 
134. He migrated frém the Dominion in 1814, when about 
seventy years of age. Amongst his other recollections was that 
of Wolfe’s death in 1759, at which time he was working on his 
own farm near Quebec, which he had recently purchased. 
From this latter fact it is inferred that at that date he must 
have been twenty-one years old. 

The Society of S. Vincent de Paul has issued a report of its 
progress, from which we gather that the number of conferences 
in London is eighteen in all. The council urge the members 
to endeavour to increase ths number of the conferences in 
London. The London Council beg to thank the Society for 
Organising Charitable Relief and Suppressing Mendicity for 
placing some of the members of the London Council upon 
the Council of their Society and on the local committees; and 
the Council of the Society of S. Vincent de Paul hope that 
all the members of the society will give every assistance in their 
power to asociety that the Council believes will be of great 
use to the deserving poor. 

The number of deaths from suicide in France during the 
year 1869 was 5114, against 5547 in 1868; ofthe former number 
4113, or about four-fifths, were males, and 1101 females. With 
regard to age, 37 were under sixteen, and 1432 over sixty. 
Among the causes attributed were :—Poverty, 474; family 
troubles, 571; love or jealousy, 222; crime, 26; insanity, 
1516; physical suffering, 591 ; intoxication, &c., 664. 

Apparently the advocates who conduct the defence of the 
Commnnist prisoners have gone a little too far in declaring 
every offence against property committed by their clients as des 
crimes politiques, The Gavroches of Paris have got hold of the 
term ; and when a young street Arab was caught the other day 
at the Halles making off with a trussed capon, he told the sergent- 
deville who arrested him that he had only committed a crime 
pilitique, and therefore ought not to be taken to the common 
prison for thieves. 

In the year 1870 there were 3,792,894 letters returned 
through the Dead Letter Office, and of these 11,505 bore no 
address at all. Not only was that the case, but of these 11,505 
letters there were 289 which contained money to the amount 
of 3376/. Of the 3,792,894 letters which could not be deli- 
vered, 212,224 were either destroyed or remained on hand 
when the return was made up. There were also returned 
during the same year 864,210 book packets, 21,683 patterns 
and sample packets, and 613,007 newspapers. ‘The same kind 
of thing occurs every year. It is certainly a strange and inex- 
= phenomenon | that so enormous a number of people 

ould send letters without addresses, and should enclose in 
them such large sums of money. 
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_A monument is to be erected to Count Moltke at Parchim, 
his birthplace. 

Mr. Walters, of Belgrave-road, Birmingham, has designed a 
“machine for destroying life,” which “instantly deprives of life 
any animal that the Great Creator ever formed, from the tiny 
bird of paradise to the mighty elephant.” He says that “ it is 
intended to have it worked on royalty,” and that he purposes 
to exhibit it at the next cattle-show. 

The new postal rates will come into operation from the sth 
of next month. The letter rates are as follow :—On every 
inland letter not exceeding one ounce in weight, 14. ; exceed- 
ing one ounce, and not exceeding two ounces, 1}d.; not ex- 
ceeding four ounces, 2d. ; not exceeding six ounces, 2}d.; not 
exceeding eight ounces, 3¢.; not exceeding ten ounces, 34d. ; 
not exceeding twelve ounces, 4@.; exceeding twelve ounces in 
weight, for the first ounce and for every additional ounce or 
fractional part of an ounce, 1d. ; provided that such postage be 
prepaid at the time of posting. 

Dr. Nichols, of Maivern, has published a pamphlet in which 
he undertakes to show, not only that “the average Briton” 
can live on sixpence a day, but that such living “ will make 
him, like ‘early to bed, and early to rise,’ healthy, wealthy, 
witty, and wise.” He puts his veto upon all flesh of land 
animals ; but he allows an occasional pennyworth of fish, and 
the grains, vegetables, and fruits he recommends are in number 
as the sand upon the sea-shore. ‘A pennyworth of potatoes 
and a pennyworth of dried codfish boiled together, then both 
mashed and mixed together with a bit of butter, make an excel- 
lent dish. Add a pennyworth of greens, and you never need 
dine better.” ‘As to drink,” he says, “ rain-water—filtered, if 
you like—but, in any case, rain-water.” The fare he appears to 
particularly recommend is oatmeal, assisted by rain-water ; and 
he desires that this combination should be taken “in pleasant 
company, gaily and mirthfully, and, in every case, with thanks- 
giving.” 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions; 


nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications, 


The Editor begs that henceforth books for review, letters, and 


| all other communications may be addressed to him at Messrs 


| 
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HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Covers for binding Volume I. of the ILLustratep Review 
may be procured through any bookseller or newsagent, price 
1s. 6d. 

Volumes may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 
and top, price 75. 

The Index and Title-page to Vol. IL. 
separately for One Penny. 


may be purchased 





Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLUs- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full 
information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had from Messrs. 
Houlston & Sons, through any bookseller or newsagent. 


NOTICE. — Books intended for review should arrive at the 
office not later than twelve days previous to publication. In 
the case of illustrated works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the publishers of the same respecting 


their transmission. 
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GLENFIELD STARCH 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 








IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 


solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED, 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT, 
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